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‘The one Idea woich History exhibits as evermore devsloping itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and, by setting aside the dis 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


of ourspiritualnature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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N this, the first week of the recess, almost 

everything seems cast loose from its ordinary 
course, except the concentrated attention to the 
subject of India and the requisite reinforcements. 
Parliament has gone, and the Queen was last week 
‘off to the Highlands; but the Premier is detained 
inthe neighbourhood of London as sentinel-in-chief 
for the interests of India. Cabinet Councils are 
held, and will continue to be held from time to 
time; and the departments are working off the 
reinforcements—of which more, and yet more, have 
been announced this week—as fast as transports 
can be found. It is reckoned that something like 
70,000 or 80,000 will be assembled in India this 
futumn; and the latest announcement is, that 
strong bodies of Artillery and Engineers will be 
Sent over. 

Not before they are wanted. The whole tenor 
Of the news from the scene of war shows a more 
alarming state of things than we had gathered, even 
from the late telegraphic despatches. The British 
ammyis broke up into small portions, the com- 
tmanders of which are defending themselves at 
Delis Agra, Lucknow, and other places. They 
have lost the character of assailants, and have 
‘fallen upon a merely defensive position. The one 
exception to this is Havetockx, who had marched 
upon Cawnpore, had retaken it from the atrocious 
Nena Sauis, and was pursuing that traitor, who 
had in his turn become a fugitive. 

While the contemporary history of India thus 


presents the leaders of the British army reduced to 


the most painful straits, the interval is filled up 
With shocking outrages to defenceless officers—men 
who’ had surrendered on condition—to women, 
and even to children. But one striking contrast 
Temains between the barbarians and the Europeans. 
. t the whole of these horrors, ‘while 
. by death and disaster to numbers purely 
im comparison with their aggressors, the 
means hever seem to be either cast into despair 
Or goaded into malevolence; their courage holds 
800d: to the last, even when they are themselves 
mortally wounded—even when they see women and 
n the victims of baser passions. 
idiary questions have assumed unusual in- 
terest. There is some conflict going on in London, 
though not»yet very intelligible, between the pro. 
fer of the telegraph by the Euphrates route and 
bythe Red Sea route. A long article, favouring 
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have dropped —appeared in the commercial columns 
of the 7imes, and reappeared next day as an avowed 
advertisement. Last week, at the very close of the 
session, Lord Patmerston declared that Govern- 
ment would give to the Red Sea project such assist- 
ance as could be rendered without Parliament ; but 
the promoters of it are still looking out for ‘sup- 
port,’ as if it had not yet become a perfectly certain 
undertaking. Yet it could be carried out, we should 
imagine, in a comparatively short space of time ; and 
it would, by the opening of next Parliament, place 
us in daily communication with India. What stops 
it, then? Are there still some intrigues by which 
each line is preventing the other, neither one being 
realized for the public ? 

There are not wanting signs on the Continent} 
that our Indian difficulty 1s raising the hopes of onr 
enemies. The French press, no doubt, maintains 
a respectable demeanour towards England, but 
some journals protest against the destruction of 
Delhi in a tone which implies that Franee has 
some voice in that region. Englishmen have ut- 
tered the same protest, and not without reason, but 
it is a question on which even so much as a remark 
by a foreigner is an intrusion. The Emperor of the 
French is assembling a great army, and is about to 
meet our rival, ALEXANDER of Russia, in one of 
the German capitals ; while there is a remarkable 
delay on the part of our Government in using the 
direct and rapid route of Suez for the transmission 
of troops. 

But while Louis Narozzon is founding his grand 
camp at Chalons, and collecting royal suffrages to 
maintain his influence in Europe or in the world, new 
difficulties have sprang up in the capital. On 
Thursday there was 4 per’ fect panic in Paris, created 
by the retirement of certain directors of the Crédit 
Mobilier. The shares of that association instantly fell, 
and largely. Probably this is but the first begin- 
ning of that commercial crisis which has, by one 
mManeuvre or another, been so long deferred in 
France. . Another painful incident attending the 
blessed interference of imperial magnates has oc- 
curred in the -Principalities. Long harassed to 
melancholy madness by anxiety, goaded to frenzy 
by factious charges of peculation, Gurka, head of 
the Unionist party im»Moldavia, has ended his 
troubles after the old Roman fashion, by killing 
himself. 

In the meanwhile everything at home goes on 
prosperously. The Government gets on as smoothly 








as during the session: whether it is new peerages 


or new elections, it appears to be having very 
much its own way—the present Government 
having the advantage of several strings to its bow, 
so that almost any candidate which can turn up on 
the Liberal side will ultimately prove to be a sup- 
porter of the Government. There have been two 
elections, and another is brewing. The removal of 
Lord Rosgert Grosveyor to the House of Lords 
has incited Mr. Byxe to abandon ‘Lavistock for 
Middlesex. Mr. Antaun Russext has scaiely 
announced himself for Tavistock ere Mr. Miaun 
appears, competing with him for the same seat. 
Two Liberals are competing for the Greenwich seat, 
vacated by the bankruptcy of Mr. Towxsenp. Mr. 
Byrne has found his place for Middlesex without a 
vote or a word against him. At Tavistock the ouly 
question was, whether the electors would prefer a 
Russet of really liberal pretensions, with all the 
prestige of the BEDFORD cunuexion, or a Miah? 
But in either case we may assume that the member 
will be found voting in reform questions with Lord 
Jouy. Mr. Mit is by far the stouter Liberal, 
but he had against him a very stfong influence in 
Tavistock. Greenwich has to choose between the 
son of Lord Campsext, whose ardour is understood 
to be greater than his discretion, and Mr. SaLomons, 
a tried Liberal, whom the House of Lords continues 
to exclude from the House of Commons because 
he is a Jew; and the question is, whether the 
electors will choose a member who could take his 
seat but might not be of much use, or a useful 
member who might not be able to take his seat ? 
All these men are Liberals; the Middlesex and 
Tavistock candidates were all ballot men; even the 
RvssELt in that respect going beyond his uncle, 
The list of new peerages is pot yet completed. 
Lord Roser? Grosvenor is the only one that has 
been announced in a formal document, The creation 
of Baron Macavzay out of the raw material of 


Tuomas Bastwoton Macavtay, has also been aif- 
nounced in a less formal but im an official way. The 
Dukedom of Kritrt still hangs dver Lord Lans- 
powNE ; but we have not yet advanced further in the 
list. It would appear that some who had received 
offers of the peerage had declined; Sir Francis 
Bartye has been named amongst these. At any 
rate, Lord Patmerston will find materials for 
creating as many Liberal Peers as he chooses, 
and if some decline others can be found for the 
sacrifice. 

In the railway world, the grand subject is the in- 
ternecine war within the Great Northern Com- 
pany. The original shareholders are by no means 
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to put up either with their chairman, or the 
, (of Sir Witr1am Pace Woop in favour of 
‘the preference shareholders and their arrears—a de- 
cision which would allow one class of shareholders 
te-take the whole amount ef their dividends mei, 
while depriving the other Class @f their dtvidendls 
for some years to come, although both classes age 
equally responsible for maintalmling in power @he 
untrustworthy servamts that appari defranded. 
The decision will come to an appeal; but as for the 
chairman, he defies the shareholders in language 
spiced by some of the commonest forms of collo- 
quial animation. 

The aberrations of railway authorities, and the 
tendency te eruption in railway bodies, might form 
a good subject for the next session of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science; that 
body having this year shown an increasing capacity 
ffor penetrating the profoundest subjects, and giv- 
ing forth the resultant principles to the public. 
Amongst other laws, it has by this time ascertained 
the laws of festivity, under the graceful hospitality 
of Lord Car.isLe; the countenance of that most 
mellifluous statesman being amongst the pleasant 
phenomena which the Society has been invited to 
observe. 


Prosreors or IrnELAND.—With an energy and a 
spirit worthy of these and eventful times, the 
various material resources of the country are already in a 
new and hopeful course of extensive and important deve- 
lopment. The mines and quarries alone already give em- 
panne to many thousands of persons, and the surplus 

abour is being rapidly absorbed by the new works which 
are gradually starting into existence, even to the re- 
motest corners of the island; in the far-off and all 
but depopulated wilds of Kerry, and in the solitudes 
of Connemara and Donegal, the busy hum of in- 
dustry is heard in the hills, and the sound of 
the anvil resounds through their vales. This un- 
wonted gleam of prosperity would seem already to 
have new-strung the energies of a naturally warm- 
hearted, clever, and impulsive people; and it is 
earnestly to be desired that an accelerated intercourse 
between the two countries will continue to foster and 
incite this onward career, to obliviate all narrow-minded, 
national, and party prejudices, and to engender a liberal 
spirit, and a universal desire for intellectual enlighten- 
ment, till the Celt, in every essential sense of the word, 
io anxivus aud euulous tv go hand in hand with Saxon 
advancement—that in heart and verity we may be one 
people, as we are the subjects of one sovereign, and are 
all the children of one Common Parent, even of Him 
who hath ‘ garnished the isles,’ and sent forth ‘ His;word 
for the good of His people,’ on the due appreciation 
and following of which alike depend personal happiness 
and national prosperity.—Holdsworth’s ‘ Mines and Soils 
of Ireland.’ 

Burninc anv Buryixe.—In the reports of the Medi- 
cal Officers of Health for London, we read that in the 








Victoria Park Cemetery, last year, every Sunday, one 


THE INDIAN REVOLT. 


Tue full d¢@tails from the various seats of insurrec- 
tion, whigmrrived in the course of last Saturday, 
confirméhe brief intimatigms of the telegraph. That 
the garrison at Cawnpage were compelled te yield ; 
that @here has been @ightful slaughter @& men, 
women, andchildren; amd that Sir Hugh Wheeler 
has met his@eath—are, unfortunately, facts beyond ; ued a prods, 
dispute; but there iewtifl some amount of @bscurity| mation anneuncing that the right of pardon reals 
as to the details. 


“ After Sir Hugh Wheeler was killed, the force at 
Cawnpore accepted the offer of safety made by Nana 


The Bombay Times says :— 


Sahib and the mmutineers. The treacherous miscreants, 


however, whose hands were already stained with the 
blood of the luckless fugitives from Futtehghur, opened 
fire on the boats in which the party were allowed to 
enter, and destroyed them all. Other accounts state 
that the wives and children of the officers and soldiers, 
consisting of two hundred and forty persons, were taken 
into Cawnpore and sold by public auction, when, after 


being treated with the highest indignities, they were 
barbarously slaughtered by the inhabitants. There is, 


notwithstanding, a faint hope that some few have es- 
caped the general massacre, as it is said that Nana 
Sahib has more than a hundred European prisoners in 
his hands, whom he intends to hold as hostages. These 
are probably the remains of General Wheeler’s force at 


Cawnpore.” 


Another account states that some of the persons 
assailed in the boats succeeded in landing, but that a 
body of cavalry placed for the purpose charged 
Three officers who escaped 


and cut them to pieces. 
from the first masaacre were caught at some distance 


from Cawnpore, and driven back at the points of 
Two of these were afterwards blown 
One of our countrymen, however—an 


bay onets. 
from guns. 
Ensign Brown—is stated to have got clear off. 

It now appears that Mr. Outram, son of General 
Outram, and Captain Jervis, were not killed in the 
massacre at Cawnpore. The latter, indeed, has been 
for several months in England on sick leave; and 


the former was but slightly wounded. Lieutenant 
Deedes, of the 60th Royal Rifles, supposed to have 
been killed at Agra, was alive and well in the camp 


before Delhi on the 8th of July. 
On the 9th of July, the mutineers in Delhi assailed 


our right rear in force, but were driven back into the 
city with a loss of one thousand dead, not to speak 
of the wounded. Several other attempts to turn our 


position have met with equal failure. 


The annexed is a literal translation of the procla- 


mation issued at Delhi by the insurgents :— 





we Infantry which mutinied at 

Etawah. (Not knowing where to turn, the ted 
‘weetches:at last resolved to surrender, and gave 
selves up #o as on the 4th of July ; claiming the then. 
allowed them %y the strange proclamation peda 
sinee by Mr. Golvin, the Lieut.-Governor of Agra, Tae 
is no dewbt that these men must be in onder 
that England may not be exposed to th accusati 
breach of faith.” - ” . a 


The Governor-General has since igs 


with him, and him alone. 

A vee the aoc materials for Warfare 
seems likely to embarrass the roceedings 
rebels :— , of the 

“We learn from one of Colonel Neill’s ” 
the Daily News, ‘that the mutineers in his disict hoy 
expended their percussion caps, and were converting aij 
their detonators into matchlocks. A Cossid from Luck 
now is said to have declared that the m there 
were in want of shot, and were reduced to the 
of firing stones from the guns. At Delhi, too, an 
caps appear to have been wanting, and the 
men, for want of ball, were using slugs made of the 
electric telegraph wire. It is also reported latter 
having no fusees for their shells, they had been ahi.) 
to have recourse to some very inadequate subetinet” 

The channel of the Delhi canal was diverted intp 
the drain at Nujuffghur on the 28th of June, The 
effect of this is to straiten the mutineers in their 
supply of water. The bridge of boats on the Jumns, 


opposite Delhi, was broken down during the 
of the 30th of June. aight 


This places an obstade in the 
way of the insurgents obtaining food. 

“A most interesting narrative, officially 
to Government by Lieutenant Forrest,” gays the Daily 
News Bombay correspondent, “ gives an gecurate detail 
at last with respect to the blowing up of the magazine 
at Delhi on the outbreak of the mutiny, Li 
Forrest shares with Lieutenant Willoughby the honog 
of this brave action. On the morning of the 
these two officers and Sir C. Metcalfe wer jp 
the arsenal when they heard of the 
of the native Sepoys, and they tock insta 
measures to check their advance upm the 
arsenal. Sir C. Metcalfe, who had gone out tometh 
extent of the movement, did not return. Lieuteugt 
Forrest closed and blocked up the gates, placing ty 
six-pounder guns doubly loaded with grape underSa. 
conductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart, s » b 
command the entrance. ‘Two more six-pounders wr 
placed in a similar position in front of the inthe 
of the gazine gate, protected by a rw @f 
| chevaux de frise. For further defence, two mt- 








“To aut Hexpoos amp Mvussutmana, Crrmess, ap | Pounders were trained to command either the gi 


Servants or HinposTAN, THE OFFICERS OF THE | 


ARMY Now AT DELHI AND MEERUT SEND GREETING. 
“Tt is well known that in these days all the English 


have ontc:iulued these evil designs—first, to destroy the 
religion of the whole Hindostani army, and then to make 


the people by compulsion Christians. Therefore we, 
solely on account of our religion, have combined with 


the people, and have not spared alive one infidel, and 


have re-established the Delhi dynasty on these terms, 


and thus act in obedience to order and receive double 
pay. 
have fallen into our hands; therefore it is fitting that 


Hundreds of guns and a large amount of treasure 


| whoever of the soldiers and le dislike turning 

irty bodies were interred ; which fact one | W20ev' and peop 
anivonion rr a coquubel by saying that there | Christians should unite with one heart, and, acting 
panera th 1 pounds of mortal matter added | courageously, not leave the seed of these infidels re- 


on that ang alone to the already decomposing mass. 
the time when we were reading about such things, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons’ issued a | 
pamphlet upon an old subject of ours, Burning the | 
Dead, or Urn Sepulture. His argument is this:—The | 


At | maining. 
+A | army the owners are to take the receipt of the officers ; 
and they will receive double payment from the 
Imperial Government. 
exhibit cowardice, or credulously believe the pro- 


For any quantity of supplies delivered to the 


Whoever shall in these times 


soul of a man is indestructible, and at death parts from | mises of those impostors, the English, shall very shortly 


the body. Of matter only the elements are, humanly 
speaking, indestructible. The body of man is made up 
of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and earbon, with small | 
quantities of phosphorus, sulphur, calcium, iron, and 
some other metals. By the law to which all matter is 
subject, man’s body, when done with, decotmposes into 
these elements, that they may be used for other pur- 

sin nature. Can it matter to him whether the pro- 


| be put to shame for such a deed; and, rubbing the hands 
| of sorrow, shall receive for their fidelity the reward the 


ruler of Lucknow got. It is further necessary that all 
Hindoos and Mussulmans unite in this struggle, and, 


following the instructions of some respectable people, 
keep themselves secure, so that good order may be main- 
tained, the poorer classes kept contented, and they them- 
| selves be exalted to rank and dignity; also, that all, so far 


cess be effected rapidly or slowly? Upon the doubt as | it is possible, copy this proclamation, and despatch it 


to the possibility of resurrection when our bodies have | 


everywhere, that all true Hindoos and Mussulmans may 


been burnt instead of rotted, the surgeon lays the balm /be alive and watchful, and fix it in some conspicuous 
of texts: “That which thiée sowest, thou sowest not | place (but prudently to avoid detection), and strike a 


the body that shall be;” and “ we shall be changed.” | 
But he adds: those who claim te have hereafter the 
whole identical body back again, must remember, that 
in life it wastes and is renewed, so that if every particle 
that ever belonged to the frame of an old man were re- 
turned to him, he would get matter enough to make 
twelve or twenty bodies. It is just possible that some- 
body may be comforted with a theory which the surgeon 
quotes in a note, that the soul carries away with it ou 
of the world one atom of matter which is the seed of tht 
future body, and that these seminal atoms not being 
here, need not be included in our calculations about 
things material.—Dickens’s Household Words. 

A Rarway Surcipr.—A man has committed suicide 
on the Great Northern Railway by getting on the line, 
and allowing a train to pass oyer him. 


blow with a sword before giving circulation to it. 
first pay of the soldiers of Delhi will be 30 rupees per 
month for a trooper, and 10 rupees for afoot man. Nearly 
one hundred thousand men are ready, and there are 
thirteen flags of the English regiments, and above four- 
teen standards from different parts now raised aloft for 
our religion, for God, and the conqueror, and it is the 
intention of Cawnpore to root out the seed of the devil. 
This is what the army here wish.” 


Delhi on the 26th of June, 
Daily News Bombay correspondent :— 


The 


A singular incident occurred before the walls of 
It is thus related by the 


“A large number of soldiers were observed to leave 


Delhi in some confusion, and fly under a vigorous dis- 
charge of grape from the walls. A body then sallied in 
| pursuit of the fugitives, who turned out to be part of the 


or the small bastion in its vicinity, ocher gms : 
arranged as to increase the strength of the 
gonorally. These preparations had hardly been on- 
cluded when a body of mutineers and 

on the defenders te open the gates. On their refuml, 
scaling ladders furnished by the King of Delhi wee 
brought up, and the rebels got on the walls and pou 
on to the arsenal. The guns now opened and took eft 
with immense precision on the ranks of the enemy. 
Four rounds were fired from each of the guns, Conductors 
Buckley and Scully distinguishing themselves in serving 
the pieces rapidly, the mutineers being by this time 
some hundreds in number, increasing in fore and 
keeping up a quick discharge of musketry, A trai 
had been laid by Lieutenant Willoughby to the mag- 
zine; and the decisive moment soon approached, 
tenant Forrest being wounded in the hand and ond 
the conductors shot through the arm. The ms ered 
given to fire the train, which was done coolly by Com 
ductor Scully. The effect was terrific; the maguite 
blew up with a tremendous crash, the wall being bom 
out flat to the ground. The explosion killed upward 
a thousand of the mutineers, and enabled Lieutenaé 
Willoughby, Forrest, and more than half the Europa 
defenders of the place, to fly together, blackened al 
singed, to the Lahore gate, from whence Liewtemt 
Forrest escaped in safety to Meerut. Lieutenant Wit 
loughby was less fortunate, and is now said to have be 
killed on his way to Umbulla.” 

An attempt was made at Ahmedabad, on thet 
of July, to seduce the Guzerat Horse, A man pit 
ceeded through the streets, bearing a flag, and 
ing “ Deen, deen!” (i. ¢. faith). A rabble followed 
him ; five or six soldiers joined; and they all started 
in the direction of Baroda, followed by - 
Pym and Captain Taylor, with some mounted wr 
They were soon brought to a stand; the 
was shot, and the others were taken back prisonett 

Of the affair at Agra we read in the Bony 
| Times :— 

“The close neighbourhood of the Neemuch and Na 
| seerabad mutineers, who encamped about twenty 
‘from the city, compelled the European residents » 
abandon the cantonments, and take refuge in the o 
The garrison consisted of the 3rd Bengal penser 
a battery of artillery, besides a corps of volunteers ! 
five hundred strong, raised from among the “a 
population. The rebels having approached the city 
the evident object of plundering the cantonments 1 
troops in the fort marched out to attack them on the 
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a battle ensued in which the British suffered 
Our troops, who — ne cavalry to 
having beaten enemy, were 
mero the fort, in consequence of their 
having failed through the explo- 
There were 49 Europeans killed 
in this affair, out of a total force of 
engaged. The mutineers, after the 
nearly all the houses in the canton- 
they were assisted by the ——— = 
prisoners liberated from the gaol. e€ 
a however, ~ —- taken 
which vented a general massacre 
ing a the sip qoute killed outside being 
Jacob, formerly in Scindiah’s service, and Mr. 
Maiessd, of she Agra College. Captain D‘Oyly, of the 
Autillery, was mortally wounded in the action 
on the 5th inst, and six gentlemen belonging to the 
‘Jitia were also killed, one of whom was M. Jourdan, 
celebrated equestrian performer.” 
"A communication Mofussilite gives a more 
account of the battle :— 

« Barly in the day, the enemy, about 10,000 strong 
(say 7000 infantry ao 7, =e eight guns), 

within three hundred yards of an open plain in 

e village of Sussia, close to the fourth mile- 

man hy on the road to Futtehpore Seekree, and 
shortly after mid-day our troops came in sight of that | 
village, which they approached im a leisurely manner, 
bot unfortunately, instead of taking immediate posses- 
sion and forcing the enemy to fight on the plain, we 
firing from a distance, and ultimately the | 
possession of it, and, being then under cover, 

loss on us, till they were driven ont. 

« The troops that went to meet the enemy on the 5th 
of July marched out of the station about eleven A.m., 
and proceeding along the road in the direction of the 
village of Shahgunge, and which is about six miles 
from Agra, entered the large sandy plain that lies to the 
right of the road, where the line of battle was formed, 
and in that order advanced slowly to meet the enemy, 
who were then distinctly visible, hovering in large bodies 
immediately to the right of the village. The British 
Tine consisted of a horse field battery on the extreme 
right and left, the infantry being in the middle, and the 
mounted militia somewhat in the rear. When about six 
hundred yardsfrom the village, the insurgents opened 
fire on our right battery by a furious discharge of round 
shot, grape, and shells, which was immediately responded 
to with such excellent effect, that after two rounds from 
each gun they were seen retreating in great numbers. 
Lond cheering and repeated cries of ‘Follow them up, 
follow them up!’ were heard from all parts of the right 
battery, and there can be little doubt, had a dash been 
made, the enemy would have been driven from their 

jon into the open field with the loss of their guns, 
and the action been brought to an end, with less sacrifice 
of life than eventually was the case. Our guns, however, 
limbered up, and the line again advanced, Dut the enemy 
now stood to their guns, and having got their range, 
directed their fire with admirable precision, as the havoc 
among our men and horses painfully attested; our 
attack was evidently being confined to a series of deli- 
berate advances, for of such it consisted, until we were 
within two hundred yards of the village, which we then 
commenced to bombard, and it is to be feared with small 
fogs on the other side. The most unpractised-eye could 
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and 


enemy took 


rising occurred in that city on 
July. Abeat four thousand budmashes, led 
hundred Keohillas, marched upon the Residency to 
demand the release of the Jemadar of the ist Nizam’s 
Cavalry, who had been caught and delivered over to the 
resident by Salar Jung. Major Davidson 
much decision, and opened fire upon the rabble 
several guns, which caused them to disperse. 








them made prisoners by the Nizam’s mercenaries. The 

leader of the Rohillas, who was mortally wounded, was 
afterwards captured. The city has since remained quiet. | 
To prevent avy further outbreaks of the turbulent | 
Rohillas, who were believed to be ripe fer sedition, 
wing of the 12th Lancers, stationed at Kirkee, has been 
ordered to Hyderabad. A field force, consisting of 


5 


to put down revolt in central India.’ 

‘The Bengal Hurkaru says:— 

“The Supreme Government has announced that it 
will raise subscriptions to the aew five per cent. loan, 


half in cash, and half in four per cent. paper. A Go- | 7 ugh Peay ma oad Z 
tinctly see ‘ormed in line, in front 


vernment loan of six per cent. has been opened in the | 
Punjab for one year only. The Department of Public 
Works is, as a of | 
duced throughout the country. The Governor-General, | 
in Council, has proclaimed a reward for the apprehension 
of mutineers and deserters.” 





at Benares, where thirty Zemindars were hung in 
one day. An attempt to recapture the place was 
made by a body of Rajpoots; but it failed, and one 
hundred of the insurgents were killed. The ex- 
Ameers of Scinde—Meer Shadad Khan, and Meer 
Hussan Allie—have expressed their regret to the 
Supreme Government at the mutiny of the Sepoys, 
and have offered their services against them. The 
Sikh Sirdar Shere Sing has also offered his services 
to Government, stating his willi to leave his 
family as hostages, should his faith be doubted. Jung 
Bahadoor, of Nepal, has sent troops to India to act 
with our own men; and the Rajahs of Putteala, 
Jheend, Ulnar, &c., as well as many of the minor 
chiefs of the Northern and Central districts, have 
volunteered assistance. Government has instructed 
all Mofussil magistrates ‘to keep in custody, when 
that course seems desirable, instead of taking bail 
or security from them, religious mendicants and 
other suspicious characters found within their dis- 
tricts.’ 

An officer, writing from Futtehpore on the 12th 
of July, gives the following account of the battle 
there:— 

“We are just come from battle, have gai a com- 
plete victory, taken eleven guns—all they naa—aud alt 
their baggage. It’s an utter rout. And now I'l! tell 
you all about it. We started at twelve at night, and 
came on, eighteen miles, to Belinda, joining Renaud’s 
force on the road. We got in about half-past six, and 
the orders were to remain in order till we should ascer- 
tain the news from a reconnoitring party sent two miles 
on. Well, I for one thought it bosh, and we generally 


| 





see our shots were being thrown away on high mud 
walls, which siege guns alone could have touched, 
whereas had our right battery moved only fifty yards 
further to the right, every shot from it must have told 
on the enemy’s two batteries, which was issuing so 
destructive a fire upon us. The consequences of this 
were just what might have been expected—the enemy 
became emboldened, their cavalry in great numbers 
harassed our right, and the infantry, spreading them- 
selves over the field in skirmishing order, gave us great 
amoyance with their rifle firing, whilst we, from the 
want of cavalry, were powerless to repel them. A large 
umber of their horse had the audacity to sweep round 
to our rear, and, riding up the centre, endeavoured to 
Teach their main body, which many succeeded im doing. 
It is true that our mounted militia charged through a 
body of those hanging to the right of the line, when, 
after five of them getting cut to pieces, and others 
severely wounded, they made a precipitate retreat into 
y, and from the direction they took to reach 
it intercepted a fire about being opened from a gun that 
had been got into position for the purpose, and which 
would have blown off the field every trooper at whom it 
Was pointed. . 
“The firing against the village continued for fully one 
hour, during which time a shower from musketry was 
€ poured on us from behind its walls and the tops of 


the houses, Two companies of the European Regiment 
then entered it in most gallant style, forcing their way 

ugh, and driving out the enemy to the opposite side, 
and this they would have done in a much earlier stage 


of the action had they been permitted.” 
A plot for an insurrection at Nagpore was dis- 
covered on the 30th of June, but precautions were 
tly taken; three native officers, who were 


had the idea that the enemy would never come near us. 
| So I strolled over as usual to the Fusiliers, under a tree, 
|to get tea and a pipe. A little while after, one said, 
| ‘Here’s our party returning—why, they haven't been 
| two miles.” I casually took out my glass to look, and 
| then, by Jove, beheld a large body of cavalry coming 
| down, about 1500 yards off. The alarm sounded, the 
| men were in their places instantly, and the order was 
for artillery to move on and open. Sowedid. I’m 
| bound to say that the first practice was not very good, 
| but it emptied some aud made them keep at a 
| respectful distance. Then they spread, trying to out- 
| famtven, but the skirmishers and the Enfields went out 
| and soon stopped that maneuyre. Meanwhile, the ar- 
tillery were pushing on to the front to engage at closer 
quarters—they in ceatre, infantry on either flank. And 
now their guns opened on us, and the round shot came 
hopping to the battery; but we deuced soon setiled the 
first three guns and took them, and so we went on and 
|on, blazing into them, following up for several miles 
|into Futtehpore, 1 was astonished at the way the 
|bullocks worked. Most of our advance was through 
| rice-swamps, and just off an eighteen mile march too— 
|it was wonderful. As we went on, we found gun after 
gun abandoned. At the entrance of Futtehpore, where, 
if they had chosen to stand, the ground was such that 
we must have had an awful fight, there was a barricade 
of hackeries across the road, and we thought we were in 
| for it; but this turned out to be their baggage mixed up 
}in one jam, and a couple of six-pounders in complete 
order, never been fired, caught in the midst. There was 
| lots of plunder here, and amongst it many evidences, 
| alas! of the sack of Cawnpore—ladies’ dresses, men’s 
| overcoats, saddles, pictures, &c. Two tumbrils of trea- 
| sure were taken—one plundered by the men, the other 





convicted of mutiny, were hanged by sentence of | caught and brought in by the Sikhs. Our last guns were 


court-martial ; 
tranquil, 


and the city and province remained 


fired at the retreating enemy on the Cawnpore side of 
Futtehpore.” 


ef the Rohillas and others were killed, and many of | 


; : ee A writer from the spot supplies an 

Gaeehel tie wea pA jaccount of the rising at Sealkote, under date J 

the northern frontier of the Nizam’s dominions, and will 12th :— , ' P . 

act in conjunction with the Bombay movable columns, | ‘‘ About nine a.m. this morning, information was 
. |ceived that the Sealkote mutineers were crossing 


their whole force scattered to the winds, the lose 
of a single British soldier! To what is this astonishing 
effect to be attributed? To the fire of the British 


career ; pow 
hands; to British 
survived the revolution of the hour; and to the 
of Almighty God in a most 

of justice, humanity, truth, and good 
India.” 


i 
i 
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Trimmoo by a ford. In about ten minutes, the colama 
was in motion and reached within a mile of Tximmoo 


‘by twelve o’clock ; the column here deployed, the guns 


covered by the infantry. All this time we could dis- 


with 

the 9th Cavalry on either flank. They had also 
far out watching, who fell back as we advanced; when 
within eight hundred yards of the enemy our guns were 
hundred 


jummasked. Thus we advanced within three 


yards, when the order was given to unlimber the guna, 


A fearful retribution has overtaken the disaffected | but not to fire, as Nicholson wished te commence with 


the Enfield rifles of the 52nd, who were placed between 
the guns. I really am not sure whether the first shot 
was fired by them or us. I rather think the latter, bug 
there was a very smart interchange between their 
muskets and our rifles for two or three minutes, when 
our guns first opened with round shot, then with grape. 
Scarcely had our guns opened when the cavalry 

not from the front, but from the right flank, into the 
guns on that side and caused no little confusion, but 
were cut or shot down. 

“Then we had a charge of cavalry on our flank an@ 
rear. There was a good deal of scrimmaging and pis- 
toling; no sooner was this got over than the Pandys 
charged manfully at our guns, and came, I suppose, 
within thirty or even thirty-five yards. The 

could not stand this, but with a cheer they went at them 
with the bayonet. Two or three Pandys had bayonets 
through them in no time, and the rest turned and fled. 
The 6th Punjab Infantry then advanced and drove them 
across the Ravee, leaving their camp and all their loot 
on the river bank on this side. They had a gun on the 
other side, from which they began pounding us with 
round shot, and though not one told, yet the gun was, 
considering the distance, mighty well served, nor can we 
imagine who they had to serve it. Two or three of our 
guns were brought to the river side, and plied them with 
round shot and oho!l ; some‘of the latter e burst- 
ing among the enemy and taking effect. ‘While this 
game at long bowls was going on, Nicholson went to 
have a look at their camp, at which the Sikhs flew like 
vultures. There were three or four gharees of sorts. 1 
took shelter in one for half an hour, and bathed my head 
with eau-de-cologne, a bottle of which I found, and qua- 
lified the Ravee water with essence of ginger, which I 
also found. Competent judges say that we killed and 
wounded two hundred or three hundred of the 


j 


I should not have put their loss at so a figure as 
the smaller. Our own is said to be ten kille¢ 
and twenty-five wounded; but I do not know lo 


“Nicholson felt sadly the want of cavalry, and 
enemy made the most of the deficiency on our 
Their tactics were admirable. They attacked 
flanks and in rear, which they could not have 
we had one bundred reliable horse. Their 
Ravee at Timmoo is unintelligible, unless 
their information about the movable column was 
tive.” 

A very exciting account of an 
kote is given ia an officer's 
walla, July 14th:— 

“About half-way between fort and cantonmenta, I 
six troopers drawn up om the side of the road. I 
my revolver, though of no use, and, there being no 

who 


cn 


it 


fii 


escape, proposed to run the gauntlet with my 
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but without effect. The 
second pistel. 1 covered him 
kept him off for some time, bu 
two yards, he took a steady aim at my head 
I felt as if I had been hit a severe blow with 
the night arm, having covered myself as well as possible 
with it, He gave a shout and closed; I thought it w 
all up with me, but, finding I could draw m 
began to feel rather jolly again. When he came 
side, I rammed it into him, but having no 
could only get it in about two inches into his side. He 
knocked it out with his pistol. I struck him again with 
like effect. He then shot ahead. 1 put to my 
nag, and, as I came up, banged at him. He bent for- 
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ward to avoid, and I only got about one inch into him, 
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bat he almost lost his seat, and pulled up. I had 
done so, too, and he fell behind. 
fort, but was disa) 
some ahead of me, I turned 
took a pull at my horse. I now saw 
my wound was bleeding, and having lost my shako, 
must have been a pretty figure. I went across the khets 
for some half a mile to get rid of the city, when I came 
a I asked a villager where it went to? He 
said to Lahore; but it turned out to be Wuzeerabad. I} 
pushed on at a hand gallop some five miles, when, | 
the sun getting warm, I pulled up. I tried to persuade 
some one to give me a turban; they all said they had | 
only one, and were not fools enough to give it me, so I | 
pushed along again. On passing a village, an old man 
rushed out, and began potting at me with a pellet bow. 
I did not mind this, but on looking back thought I saw 
two troopers coming after me. This was rather a 
nuisance, as my right arm was now quite stiff, utterly | 
useless, and painful. So, having been sparing my horse, 
I put him out again, and did not draw rein for some 
eight miles. I then went on more slowly, all pursuit 
having stopped. Some sixteen miles from Sealkote, 
coming on a police thanah, pulled up to get water, and 
have my wound looked at, as it was now very painful. 
I got off, and the men mustered round me, and were as 
kind as could be. I found now the bullet had entered 
about two inches below, and gone about an inch above the 
elbow-joint. How it escaped the bone I don’t know. 
Having been bound up as well as it could be, and having 
drunk some water and washed my horse’s mouth out, I 
went on to Wuzeerabad, accompanied by the head man, 
who had made me a sling and given me a turban. I 
pushed along, and after a good deal of pain managed to 
reach Wuzeerabad at eleven a.m., having started from 
Sealkote at half-past four. My nag was completely done 
up, having come a good thirty miles.” 
A lady writes that the men who mutinied at 
Sealkote, though they murdered their officers, pro- 
tected the ladies and children, and saw them safely 


7 








into the fort. 

Several writers concur in saying that the outrages | 
and cruelties committed on our countrymen and) 
countrywomen—more especially the latter—together | 
with their children, are too ghastly and revolting | 
ever to appear in print, or to be communicated in 
letters. Some details, however, have found their | 
way into the daily papers which we cannot prevail | 
on ourselves to reproduce. Our soldiers and officers 
are deseribed as furious. They talk but little on 
the subject; but, whenever it is mentioned, it pro- 
duces, says one writer, “a stern compression of the 
lips and a fierce glance of the eye, which show that, 
when the time comes, no mercy will be shown to 
those who have shown none. Can you wonder,” he 
adds, “‘ that we feel more like fiends than men? Qur 
fellows have crossed their bayonets, and sworn to 
give no quarter.” Let us hope, however, that, even 
under their great provocation, our men will not con- 
sider themselves justified in committing ociular 
atrocities to those committed by the natives. 

A correspondent of the Daily News states that, 
“incredible as it may appear, it is nevertheless a fact 
that a mercantile house in Calcutta has actually sold 
a thousand Minié rifles to the natives, and that no 
attempt has been made by the local government to 
check the sale which is still proceeding. This intel- 
ligence comes from a highly respectable firm in Cal- 
cutta, and may be relied upon.” Other houses, it is 
affirmed, have also joined in this infamous traffic. 

From Sangor we learn, under date June 28th, that 
“all the ladies and children are safe in the fort.” 
The same writer, dating July 16th, says :— 

“Remember we are in the fort, making ourselves 
stronger every day. All Europeans! We are provi- 
sioned for many months—medical stores, doctors, every- 
thing we can possibly want, and we will hold it against 
all comers, with God's help. We have hanged all the 
mutineers and rebels we captured, and all is quiet.” 


A frightful tragedy is thus described in a letter 
from Jhansi :— 

“Tt is all true about poor Frank Gordon. He, Alick 
Skene, his wife, and a few Peons managed to get into a 
small round tower when the disturbance began ; the chil- 
dren and all the rest were in other parts of the fort— 
altogether sixty. Gordon had aregular battery of guns, 
also revolvers; and he and Skene picked off the rebels 
as fast as they could fire, Mrs. Skene loading for them. 
The Peons say they never missed once, and before it was 
all over they killed thirty-seven, besides many wounded. 
The rebels, after butchering all in the fort, brought 
ladders against the tower, and commenced swarming up. 
Frank Gordon was shot through the forehead and killed 
at once. Skene then saw it was of no use going on any 
more, so he kissed his wife, shot her, and then himself.” 


The officers here alluded to were Captain Skene, 
Superintendent of the Jhansi district, and Captain 
Gordon, Assistant Superintendent. 

A letter from an officer who, together with some 
others, and several ladies, fled from Indore on the 
breaking out of the mutiny there, gives another 
proof of the good faith of Holkar, the Mahratta chief 
of Indore and the neighbouring country. The writer 
states :— 





‘‘ Hardly had we turned our backs on the station 
ere it was taken possession of by the Umjheerra people. 
I suppose they were at first too busy plundering to think 
of us, and we continued to push on. In the afternoon 
we had got about fifteen miles away, having travelled 
over shocking roads. Our cattle were quite knocked up, 
and we were obliged to halt. Happily for us the spot 
which we had reached was in the state of a petty chief 
called the Rajah of Jabwa. About an hour after we 
had halted, we were overtaken by a party sent in pur- 
suit of us from Bhopawur. We gave ourselves up for 
lost, but Lieutenant Hutchinson and myself prepared to 
sell our lives as dearly as we could. Fortunately, we 
were well armed, having five guns between us. Our re- 
solution probably deterred the villains from making an 
open attack upon us, for they knew we should in all 
likelihood knock over some of them.” They thought we 
should endeavour to escape as soon as it got dark, and, 
in the hope of killing us without any risk to themselves, 
the scoundrels took up their position about a quarter of 
a mile in advance, at a very difficult and broken part of 
the road, where the jungle came down to the edge on 
both sides, and afforded them every facility for their 
murderous purposes. This we only discovered next 
morning, but in the meantime, knowing that there were 
more than a dozen of them, horse and foot, we every 
moment expected their attack. Fatigued as we were, 
Lieutenant Hutchinson and myself kept watch all night, 
hour and hour about, each awaking his companion (if he 
slept) at the slightest cause for alarm. You may ima- 
gine how dreadful a night the poor ladies passed ; indeed, 
few of our party will be disposed, I fancy, ever to forget 
it. Nothing but jungle all round, one miserable hut 
within sight, belonging to some dak runners, deserted 
again by the few people who accompanied us so far from 
Bhopawur, and a band of assassins at hand thirsting for 
our blood—where could we look to for aid but to Him 
whose merciful hand did shield us in that hour of dan- 
ger? I told you that we had just entered the state of 
the Rajah of Jabwa. A Bheel, who had observed what 
was going on, carried intelligence to the nearest town, a 
small place called Para, of the invasion of the Umjheerra 
people. Firing at the insult, a party started from Para 
to drive them away. Just as the grey of the morning 
appeared, we had the pleasure of being rescued by them; 
and thus did God raise up instruments for our delivery 
when death seemed near at hand. But had the villains 
not been such cowards, nothing could have saved us, if 
they had attacked us in the night. This fresh party 
carried us to Para, and were civil enough at first, but 
towards evening, for some reason or other, they began 
to get very insolent and commenced plundering us. We 
saw our position had but little improved, and we prepared 
again to sell our lives as dearly ascould be. But just as 
things appeared to be getting desperate a party arrived 
from Jabwa, ten miles away, sent by the chief to our 
rescue as soon as he had heard of our beingat Para. They 
carried us to Jabwa that same evening, and we reached 


the town early in the morning, having rested for some 
houre on the road. Lhe young chief, who is a very 


pleasing-looking boy of sixteen or seventeen, received 
us very kindly. The managing authority, however, is 
an old lady, who is, I believe, grandmother to the chief, 
and by her directions everything that could be done for 
our safety or comfort was effected. To protect us, how- 
ever, was as much as she could do, for there were a 
number of Arabs and men of that class in the employ of 
the chief, and these fanatics loudly demanded our sur- 
render that they might put us to death. The family 
themselves are Rajpoots, and had fortunately a number 
of Rajpoot retainers about them. To these they as- 
signed our protection, and faithfully did they execute 
their trust.” 


Another contrast to the general rule of native 
treachery is related by Mr. John P. Gubbins, brother 
of the judge of Benares, who thus writes to the 
Times :— 

“ Rajah Soorut Sing, a Sikh chieftain, who was living 
at Benares under a slight surveillance at the time of the 
mutiny, and who was on intimate terms with my brother, 
used his exertions successfully to keep a company of his 
countrymen steady who were on guard at the Mint, 
where all the ladies and children were collected, and has 
since proved himself so brave and true that the Europeans 
have subscribed 100/., in order to present him with a 
handsome set of firearms. 

“It may also be pleasing to you to know that the 
murder of poor Moore was speedily avenged. The villages 
were burnt, and sixty or more of the inhabitants, who 
had threatened to come down on Benares with 5000 
men, cut to pieces.” 


An engineer, writing from the camp before Delhi 
on July 12th, says:— 

“T must tell you of a noble action of Hills, of the 
Artillery. He was in my term at Addiscombe, and one 
of my greatest friends. Three days ago, he was on 
picket with his two-horse artillery guns, when the alarm 
was sounded and an order sent him to advance, given 
under the impression that the enemy were at some dis- 
tance. He was supported by a body of Carbiniers, 
eighty, I believe, in number. He advanced about one 
hundred yards, while his guns were being limbered up 
to follow, and suddenly came on about one hundred and 
twenty of the enemy’s cavalry close on him. Disgraceful 
to say, the Carbiniers turned and bolted. His guns 


being }imbered up, he could do nothing, 
fly, he charged them by himself. He fired four banat 
of his revolver and killed two men, throwing the 


but, rather 


pistol in the face of another, and knocking 
horse. Two horsemen then charged full tilt 
rolled him and his horse over. He 
weapons, and, seeing a man on foot co 
cut him down, rushed at him, got inside hi 
hit him full in the face with his fist. At 
he was cut down from behind, and a 
have done for him, had not Tombs, 
finest fellow in the service (who had 
when the row began), arrived at the critical 
shot his assailant. Hills was able to walk 
his wound was severe, and on the road Tombs 
life once more, by sticking another man w) 
him. If they don’t both get the Victoria 
be worth having.” 


An officer in command at Agra thus relates 
escape from that city with his wife:— 


“ As soon as I got out into the road I was 
M‘Kellar and Ryves (12th), who had just 
Jhansi, and we were regularly hustled down to parade 
by crowds of Sepoys, who put their arms between ow 
legs and the saddles, as much as to say, * Do not attempt 
to bolt.’ Before we got a hundred yards We sustained 
three volleys from men not fifteen yards off, but wey 
|not touched. The fourth volley saluted us just as yy 
| passed the head of the Grenadier Company, one ball gf 
| which shot my poor charger right the heart, 
| He fell dead on me, and I had the greatest ia 
|extricating myself, expecting a bayonet in my back 

every moment. In getting from under him I tore off my 
boot, so proceeded to parade without it, as retrest 
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hopeless, After we got into the light lines - 
firing was very brisk, and we all thought it was all 


over with us; but a merciful Providence watched 
over us, and not a ball hit us. Those who were 
| mounted were then able to get off, made a rush for it, 
| crossed the river, and made straight across country for 
| Agra, leaving me in this delightful predicament. Jug 
at this moment three Sepoys caught hold of me, ad 
| said they would try and save me. They threw of ay 
hat, tore off my trousers and the remaining boot, covered 
me as well as they could with my horse-cloth, which 
| my groom had brought along with us, and, putting me 
| between the two, the third walked in front, and what 
| between knocking up one man’s musket whose bayonet 
| was just at my back and declaring I was one of ther 
| wives, we got through all the sentries and crossed the 
river. They then wanted me to make the best ofay 
| way off, saying that the chances were ten to one that 
| wife was killed by that time, but I told them ola 
would not try to escape without her. After a great deal 
| of persuading they took me down the banks of theriver 
(the opposite side of which was regularly lined with 
| gentries to prevent escape) till we came opposite our 
| house, whore they set me down, and one man sid, 
‘Now I will go and bring your wife to you if sheis 
| alive ;’ so off he went, and after about twenty minutes 
| of the most agonizing suspense, dear M—— and! me 
again. Buthow? As beggars, turned out of hous 
, and home, and without a farthing in the world; 
clothes but those on our backs; and in this plight we 
commenced our journey, deeply thankful for our escape ; 
but in despair at leaving our homes and the little things 
|that made it dear to us—all your likenesses hung up, 
|our nice books, my dear old violin, and all our plate, 
glass, clothes, papers, even our money and Jetters— 
| everything we had in the world. My own guard at the 
| house robbed the bearer of the money T gave him todo 
| what he could for M—— ; her watch and chain, which 
she had in her hand, were taken from her also. I mut 
| say the three Sepoys with us behaved splendidly. Se 
|ing poor M—— was unable to walk, they tied my 
horsecloth in a sort of bag fashion on to a musket, put 
her into it, and placing the butt and muzzle on their 
shoulders, carried her in this way seven miles till wt 
reached the Residency, by which time I could hardly put 
my feet to the ground, from walking barefoot over the 
thorny ground,” 


The Mémorial Bordelais makes the ‘following 4 
peal to the French people :— 


“ All Christian hearts, without distinction of nation 
ality, will sympathize with the sufferings of 
brethren in Bengal, and in the other provinces where 
the rebellion prevails, and will be ready to come forth 
to their aid. 

“But we Frenchmen, who in recent and different 
calamities—especially at the time of the earthquake 
in Martinique, and at the time of the inundatious df 
1856, received such substantial proof of English sya 
pathy — we who fought and suffered side by 
with the English in the late Crimean war—we 
it as our duty to be the first to come forward to offer 
help to those of our friends and allies who are in 
fortune. 2 

““We therefore express the wish that a public sub- 
scription may be opened without delay to receive 
gifts of those who are desirous of giving @ prot 
sympathy for the unhappy victims of the Indian insu 
rection. the 

“ At the head of this list we doubt not will appeat 
names of the most august personages and of the highest 
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jonaries. All the notabilities of the country will 


a town in France which will not make 
ee r in the list, and we need 
eaux will figure among the 
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CHINA. 
taken place in the Canton river during 
tied botween the, last and the preceding advices. 
Lai oats belonging to our steamer Esk have seized a 
Te jank in one of the creeks, but not without loss of 
the Cantonese and the Portuguese at Ningpo have 
come into collision. The Chinamen were assisted 
- foreigners, and the Portuguese Consulate was 


ory The French steamer Marceau has seized at 
Shanghai the Portuguese schooner Aurora, which had 
been in numerous acts of piracy. Her Majesty's 
shi was put up to public auction on the 29th 


p . a 
ht in for five thousand five hundred 
; ich tented at New York from China have 
rise to a rumour that the United States have 
to take possession of the island of Formosa, as 
for the payment by the Chinese Government of 
demanded for damage done to American 

during the disturbances at Canton. 
We Ms enswer to the address presented to him by the 
residents at Hong-Kong, Lord Elgin said :— 
“ Without departing from the reserve which a sense of 
to me, I may venture to state that I 
concur with you in the opinion that no settlement of our 
present difficulties will be satisfactory which shall fail to 
teach the Cant a whol respect for the obliga- 
tions of their own Government in its relations with in- 
dependent Powers, and for the laws of hospitality towards 
who resort to their shores for peaceful purposes 
of trade. The powerful fleet already assembled on these 
coasts, which will soon be supported by an adequate 
military force, is a pledge ve oe ae 
to afford jon to her faithful subjects in this 
quarter, and to oe. the a = which they —! 
entitled. It is essential to the permanence o 
w ae Aer with China, and to the security of trade, 
that the Court of Pekin should be apprised that an 
arrogant refusal to treat with other Powers on the terms 
by the comity of nations, or the alleged wilful- 
ness of a provincial authority, will not henceforth be 
held to release it from the responsibility of faithfully 
adhering to engagements contracted with independent 
‘and sovereign States.” 

The French Government has received a despatch by 
the China mail, announcing that a conference had taken 
place at Hong-Kong on the 7th of July between Ad- 
miral Guerin, commanding the Froneh squadron, Ad- 
miral Seymour, Lord Elgin, and General Ashburnham. 

A singular account of a singular pirate lately prac- 
Pad Chinese waters is given by the Times 
Hong-Kong correspondent, who writes:—‘“ An Ame- 
rican, named Eli Boggs, has been tried at Hong-Kong 
for and murder. His name would do for a villain 
of the Blackbeard class, but in form and feature he was 
the hero of a sentimental novel. As he stood in the 
dock, bravely battling for his life, it seemed impossible 
that that handsome boy could be the pirate whose name 
pat oped three years connected with the boldest and 

acts of piracy. It was a face of feminine 
beauty. Not a down upon the upper lip, large lustrous 
eyes, @ mouth the smile of which might woo coy maiden, 
affluent black hair not carelessly parted, hands so small 
and $0 delicately white that they would create a sensa- 
tion in Belgravia—such was the Hong-Kong pirate, Eli 
Boggs. He spoke for two hours in his defence, and he 
spoke well—without a tremor, without an appeal for 
rar hoe trying to prove that his prosecution was the 

s a conspiracy wherein a Chinese bum-boat pro- 
prietor and a sub-official of the colony (both of whom he 
charged as being in league with all the pirates on the 
coast) were the chief conspirators. The defence was, of 
course, false. It had been proved that he had boarded 
@ junk and destroyed by cannon, pistol, and sword, 

men; and that having forced all the rest over- 
board he had fired at one of the victims, who had 
& rope and held on astern. No witness, how- 

ever, could prove that he saw a man die from a blow or 
4 shot struck or fired by the pirate. The jury, moved 
by his youth and courage, and straining hard their con- 
ences, acquitted him of the murder, but found him 
Pe tec. Ile was sentenced to be transported 
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EGYPT. 
‘ Several Europeans have been arrested at Alexandria 
in consequence of the assassination of the vice-consul of 
Naples, 
TUNIS. 
PR. ringleaders in the recent disturbances at Tunis 
ve been arrested and sent to the galleys; but these 
measures are considered insufficient by the European 
emmy who have demanded more complete guarantees 
the future. The Bey is stated to be anxious for re- 
He has ordered the institution of a Tribunal of 
Commerce and of a Criminal Court for the trial of crimes 


and misdemeanours, especially in connexion with reli- 
gion. 


INDIA. 
The death of the Maharajah Ghoolab Singh is now 
contradicted. 





STATE OF TRADE. 


Tne reports of the trade of the manufacturing towns 
for the week ending last Saturday describe a rather 
active business at Manchester, although it has been 
moderate as compared with the excitement in the Liver- 
pool cotton market. At Birmingham, the demand for 
iron is well sustained, and large contracts are in hand. 
A further advance has occurred in copper. For the 
genera] manufactures of the place, large orders have 
arrived from Australia, and employment is also in- 
creased by the requirements of the East India Company 
for arms and accoutrements. At Nottingham there has 
been an improved inquiry for lace, but the hosiery 
branches are still very dull. In the woollen districts, 
business is limited, but steady; and the Irish linen- 
markets are without alteration. At Gloucester, the 
failure has been announced of Mr. W. Cassie, a railway 
contractor, for 80,0001 — Times. 

The general business of the port of London during the 
same week has been moderately active, although the 
arrivals have been much less numerous. The total of 
ships reported inward was 210, being 170 less than in 
the previous week. These included 49 with cargoes of 
grain, flour, &., the arrivals of sugar being also very 
large. The number of ships cleared outward was 145, 
including 19 in ballast, showing a decrease of 4. One 
vessel only cleared direct for Shanghai.—Jdem. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
Tue half-yearly meeting of this company took place last 
Saturday, and led to some very stormy discussion with 
respect to the Redpath frauds. Mr. Edmund Denison, 
M.P., chairman of the board of directors, presided. The 
following supplementary report, dated 27th of August, 
presented by the directors, indicates the nature of the 
question in dispute :— 
“ Since the directors’ report was issued on Friday last, 
the 21st of August, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Page Wood, 
has given a decision in the suit therein referred to as 
pending, to the effect that dividends cannot be declared 
at the next meeting, except on the footing of paying the 
preference shareholders a full dividend for a whole year, 
from the 30th of June, 1856. This decision would throw 
the whole loss on the ordinary, including the A and B 
stockholders, annihilating their dividend for the half- 
year ended the 30th of June, 1857, and depriving the A 
stockholders of all prospect of dividend till March, 
1858 ; contrary to the intention of the meeting of this 
company, held on the 8th of July last, when the bill then 
before Parliament was approved by a@ great majority, in 
the full belief that, if it passed, all classes of stockholders 
would become contributors to the loss; and it is also 
contrary to the intention of the committees of both 
Houses of Parliament. ‘The Attorney-General has sub- 
sequently stated that he is clear in his conviction, and is 
so fully assured of the erroneous view of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, that he has advised the directors not to declare a 
dividend, as they cannot obey the injunction of the Vice- 
Chancellor without violating the act of Parliament ; and 
he further advises that the meeting ought to be ad- 
journed, so as to allow of the Vice-Chancellor’s opinion 
being submitted to the decision of the full Court of 
Appeal. Under these circumstances, the only course 
which the directors can safely take is to abstain from 
presenting any scheme for a dividend to the meeting 
next Saturday, and to ask the meeting to adjourn.— 
EpmunpD Denison.” 
To this, a rejoinder was issued on the part of the pre- 
ference shareholders, who contended that they could not 
be fairly charged with any part of the loss arising out of 
the frauds, as their shares were created for the conve- 
nience of the company at a time of financial difficulty, 
and under the guarantee of a fixed rate of dividend, with 
a proviso that the shares should be redeemable at the 
option of the company, so that the shareholders could 
never take advantage of any considerable rise in their 
value. As late as last March, it was added, the direc- 
tors had promised not to support any bill in Parliament 
which should involve the preference shareholders in the 
loss; yet they had endeavoured to introduce into the 
recent measure on the subject a clause effecting that 
very result. The House of Commons, however, after 
a contest with the House of Lords, had thrown out the 
clause. The preference shareholders concluded by pro- 
testing against prolonged litigation, after the decision of 
Vice-Chancellor Wood, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the best judges on the bench. 
On the directors entering the room, they were received 
with loud groans and hisses, and during the ensuing pro- 
ceedings the utmost disorder prevailed. The advertise- 
ment convening the meeting having been read, the 
chairman affixed the seal to the registry of shareholders, 
on which a shareholder said he wished to know whether 
it was competent for the chairman to affix the seal with- 
out the consent of the shareholders, The chairman 
said it was simply a ministerial act, and one which, as 
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“If we are about to be dismissed with a mere motion 
of adjournment, then it has not been a waste of time 
to have gone into this discussion. It is not a waste 
of time in this sense, since it ought to serve to show 


! 


you, Sir, that you have utterly lost the 
the shareholders. (Loud cheers.) There was 
Sir, when you might have affixed your seal to 
gistry, and the support of the shareholders would ha 
gone with you, and you would never have been ques- 
tioned as to what you were doing, because they would 
have had confidence in you. That confidence in you is 
now utterly gone—deservedly, justly, irrecoverably 
gone. (Loud cheers.) And, if any expression of opin 
on any question which should be put to this meeting 
should serve to relieve this company of such a head as 
that of which they are now ashamed, no consumption 
of time can be considered as lost.” 
Mr. Denison then p ded to add the meeting on 
the general prospects of the company, and said no one 
could deny the progressive prosperity of the railway. 
To this, some one in the body of the meeting replied, 
“We can.” “Then do so if you like,” retorted the 
chairman. He then observed that, but for the frauds, 
the company would be in a position to declare a 
dividend than had ever been declared before at 
period of the year. One of the shareholders asked for 
some information respecting the bill that has 
through Parliament. Mr. Denison said he 
give it. “You won't,” rejoined the querist, “ Well, 
then,” said the chairman, “I won't, either for your 
impertinence, or any body else’s.” Tremendous up- 
roar here for a time interrupted the proceedings, but 
was at length subdued. Having given a rapid history 
of the dispute between the preference sharebolders and 
the directors, Mr. Denison concluded by moving that 
the meeting be adjourned till after the appeal from the 
decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 
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which, a ‘diversion,’ i 
created by an old gentleman demanding that 
windows which had been opened should be closed. “ You 
are requested,” said Mr. Billing, one of the 

addressing the chairman, “to regulate the ventilation of 
the room.” (Laughter.)—“I have nothing to do with 
the ventilation,” replied the irritated Mr. Denison. “ You 
are an architect; you had better ventilate it — 
The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Valentine 
Knight, who defended the cause of the preference share- 
holders, and sarcastically spoke of ‘the young May 
moon’ and ‘the last rose of summer’ on the right and 
left of the chairman. This produced shouts of laughter, 
and also called up Mr. Denison, Q.C., son of the chair- 
man, who said that Mr. Knight had been “ squirting out 
venomous observations.” Great tumult m 

with cries of “Sit down!” “ Withdraw!” “ Turn him 
out!” Mr. Denison, junior, in vain endeavoured to 
address the meeting ; and at last one of the shareholders 
said: “Mr. Chairman, have you no control over your 
son? Pray put him down.” Mr. Denison replied, “ It 
would take a better man than you to him down. 
He would not be worthy to be my son if he did not 
resent personal insult.” Finally, Mr. Knight retracted 
the offensive expression, but refused to make any 
apology. 

The chairman then again expatiated on the excellence 
of the line of which he is the president—an assertion 
that found many dissentients. ‘“ But,” he added, “if 
you are blockheads enough to go on in this insane 
manner, you will ruin your property, and become the 
laughing-stock of the whole kingdom.” A Voice: “ We 
can’t be worse than we are.” Mr. Denison then moved 
that the meeting adjourn. In reply to the query, 
“What would you have done if the decision of the 
Vice-Chancellor had been in your favour?” the chair- 
man hotly replied, “ I will not be such a damned fool as 
to answer that question.” Hisses and cries of “ Shame!” 
followed. “ Give him rope enough, and he'll hang him- 
self,” observed one of the shareholders. Another ex- 
pressed his horror that Mr. Denison, ‘a magistrate and 
a religious man,’ should have made use of an oath. Mr. 
Denison denied that he haddone so. After a great deal 
of crimination and recrimination, the chairman put the 
motion that the meeting adjourn. A show of hands 
negatived this; but the decision was reversed by a poll, 
in which the directors used their proxies, Against this 
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HOW THE WRITER WAS DESPATCH- 
; BOXED. 
(From Household Words.) 
Dounmc the late war I was despatched to the East, 
together with thirty-nine other persons, on a sort of 
irregular service. We were on pay for about fifteen 
months; and we cost the country, in that time, some- 
thing like forty theusand pounds. There were certain 
phenomena of our brief corporate existence that some of 
us attritruted to jobbery, and even the most indulgent of 
us to neglect. For eight months we were not employed, 
and should have been recalled. Our nominal head spent 
the liberal stipend of his office in Saint James's; and oc- 
cupied himself with some reforms in the management of 
his club. Our storekeeper could not produce his original 
invoices ; and property to a large amount was left to be 
wasted without check or responsibility. The official 





arrangements for our rations, our pay, our transport 

from place to place, were characterised by recklessness, 

wastefulness, confusion, and mismanagement, such as we 

have never seen paralleled. But we felt our own insig- 

nificance; we knew what great affairs required the | 
attention of the executive; and we could scarcely won- 
der at the scant notice we received. 

So, when some numbers of a certain book reached a 
certain town in Asia Minor, and were there discussed, 
we agreed that the Circumlocution Office was hardly 
used. We bore united witness to the personal courtesy 
with which we had been treated in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall. But still: — 

Penny related how three young gentlemen of prepos- 
sessing personal appearance had been hopelessly unable 
to spell the classical name of the steamer in which he 
voyaged. They consulted together, made various | 
guesses, tried the look of several phonetic readings upon | 
scraps of paper; and at last applied to him, before they | 
could accomplish “ BaccHanrs.” | 

Twopenny mentioned that he was ordered to join a | 
certain steamer at Deptford on a certain day. The vessel | 
was detained in the river for fully a week afterwards; | 
and the authorities on shore would not condescend to 
explain the cause of the detention to the captain. They | 
told him he was waiting for orders—for their orders, that 
was to say; and intimated that his inquiries were im- 
proper. At length he mollified a clerk by the gift of a 
superlatively good cigar; and the following dialogue 
took place :— 

“ Why is it that you keep me here?” 

“Captain, if you must know, we are keeping you to 
receive a small lot of medicine stores for Malta.” 

“Indeed! How many packages ?” 

“ Six.” 

“Where from ?” 

“Green and Watson's.” 

“ Indeed ?” replied the captain, dryly; “they were 
the first goods I shipped, and they have been in the hold 
these three weeks.” 

The clerk upset a stool, and rushed into the office of 
his superior. The captain thought he heard mention of 
the name of Lindsay. At all events, the clerk returned 
quickly with an order to get up steam and to be off 
with all speed. The anchor was weighed in an hour, 
and Twopenny narrowly escaped being left behind. 

Groat said that when his transport anchored in the 
Golden Horn, they were hailed by a sister ship, and 
asked what cargo they brought? “ Beef and pork” was 
the answer. The sister ship had been four months in 
the transport service ; busy, during the first two months, 
in conveying beef and pork from Constantinople to 
Balaklava; busy, during the last two months, in con- 
veying beef and pork, in the same casks, back from 
Balaklava to Constantinople. 

Shortly after the talk related above, the little party 
in Asia was broken up by the peace, and I found myself 
once more in England. My pay ceased on my arrival, 
so I had orders to report myself immediately ; as I had 
parted with my money freely on the way home, I was 
by no means indifferent to the speedy payment of a con- 
siderable balance due to me. Following my instruc- 
tions, I turned into Whitehall-place, and inquired for 
Mr. A. ’ 

A messenger showed ‘me into a room occupied by a 
most courteous and gentlemanly man, with whom I had 
transacted business prior to my departure. Mr. A. re- 
membered me, congratulated me on my safe return, and 
then addressed himself to his official duties. He 
asked for my order to return to England, for my order 
for a passage, for my last pay certificate; when all 
these had been handed to him and inspected, he said, 

“ Who tolil you to come to me ?” 

T mentioned the name of my immediate superior. 

“Tam not by any means sure that he was right,” re- 
plied Mr. A. He spoke very slowly and gently, taking 
off his spectacles the while, and deliberately folding 





them. “In fact, I am nearly sure that he was wrong. 
I think affair belongs to Mr. B. at the Horse 
Guards. Yes, certainty, if you will take the trouble to 


go across to Mr. B., you will find that he has precedents, 
and knows exactly what to do for you. Should he be 
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in any difficulty, it will save me a letter if you will tell 
him to write to me for instructions.” 

I gathered up my papers, walked quickly across the 
street, pushed open the heavy deor under the dark old 
archway, and said briskly to the first messenger, 

“T want Mr. B.” 

“ Certainly, sir; which Mr. B.?” 

Now, although B. (with its complement) is among the 
commonest of names, I was totally unprepared for, and 
totally taken aback by, this simple worded question. 
My positive air, as of a man intent upon transacting 
business, was plainly unsuited to the atmosphere of the 
place. I explained my wants to the messenger, and 
consulted him with regard to the department by which 
they could be supplied. After considering with knitted 
brow, he advised an application to Mr. R. B., and 
ushered me into the room over which that gentleman 
presided. 

Mr. R. B. listened with polite attention ‘to my state- 
ment, asked for and inspected the several papers, which 
Mr. A. had already passed under review, and said : 

“T think it is scarcely possible that I can be the Mr. 
B. to whom Mr. A. intended to refer you. The matter 


is really quite foreign to my department. Perhaps Mr. 


W. B. might help you; but, for my own part, I should 
th'nk Mr. C. the right person to apply to. I mention 
only my private impression.” 

I left the room with a certain hopefalness, arising out 
of the fact that the two last-named gentlemen were in 
some slight degree acquainted with me, and that I ex- 


pected more from personal friendliness than from official | 


courtesy. Returning to my old ally, the messenger, I 
asked for Mr. W. B. 

Inquire again on the first floor. 

The first floor was guarded by another messenger, 
who answered my inquiry by saying slightly : 

“Mr. W. B. is out of the way.” 

“Out of the way, is he? When will he be back?” 

If I had levelled a revolver at the man’s head, he 
could scarcely have exhibited more consternation. 

“When will he be back? I am sure I don’t know 
when he will be back. When will he be back!” this 
last being an obstructed and sotto voce repetition of my 
innocent sentence, in a style like an imitation of the 
Siddons whisper. 

“Well, then,” I rejoined impatiently, “1 want 
Mr. C.” 

“ He is at the department in Pall Mall.” 

The ignorance displayed im asking for him at the 
Horse Guards apparently convinced the messenger that 
I was one to whom he need pay no more attention. So 
he sauntered behind a screen, murmuring in au absent 
manner, ‘“* When will he be back ?” 

At the department in Pall Mall, I found Mr. C., a 
cordial and good-humoured person, who knew nothing 
whatever about my business, but who advised me not to 
waste time in pursuing other initial letters. 

“Go home,” said he; “get the largest sheet of paper 


and the biggest envelope you can, report your arrival 
and state your claim in writing, address the letter to the 
Right Honourable her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
War; and, in about five weeks, you will be likely to get 
an answer, containing instructions for your further con- 
duct.” 

So it befel. About six weeks elapsed before my letter 
was officially acknowledged, and many more before 
claims were settled about which there was not the 
smallest dispute or question, except that, as a matter of 
form, they were to be certified by somebody who was 
daily expected from Scotland, or who had just started 
for Constantinople. When these matters were finally 
adjusted, my experience of government oflices ceased, 
with one trifling, though notable exception. 

In the month of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, I was desirous to obtain, immediately, a certain 
piece of information, which I knew any clerk in a parti- 
cular department in Downing-street could furnish, and 
which, as one of the public, 1 thought I had a right to 
ask. Mindful of past adventures with Messrs. A., B., 
and C., and believing that the five weeks’ arrear of cor- 
respondence had been an exceptional circumstance, 
arising out of the war, I put my inquiry in writing, and 
despatched it. Receiving no answer, I applied myself 
to private sources, ascertained what I wanted to know, 
acted upon the knowledge, and forgot the circumstance. 
In Mareh, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, I reeeived a 
very large letter, with a large intimation on the cover 
that it came on HER Magsgsty's sERVICH, in which a 
gentleman declared that he was directed by one of her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State to inform me, &e. &c., 
giving, in short, a polite, distinct, and straightforward 
answer to my question. As if I were to write to-day to 
the publishers of the Edinburgh Review, asking for ad- 
vertising space in the next number of that journal, and 
were to receive in March, eigbteen hundred and fifty- 
nine, an assurance that the required space should be re- 
served ! 

I may mention that I returned from the East with a 
claim against a gigantic commercial establishment, as 
well as against a government department. The former 
was investigated, acknowledged, and paid, in fewer 
minutes than Mr. A. consumed in twiddling his specta- 
cles, and in asking me to ask somebody else (across the 
etueet) to write to him for instructions, 





ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 


Ay accident of a serious nature occured 

nine o’clock on Monday morning to Lieutenast Pe 
of the Royal Horse Guards. A of that re. 
giment were going off duty from the Horse = 
were proceeding through the park, when Li 
Firmer’s horse took fright, ic hak pPorceay 
Constitution-hill, and came iu contact with the G: 
Park rails, throwing the rider, who was impaled on 
spikes. He was at least three minutes jn that painful 
position before he could be extricated. He was then 
taken away in a cab to the barracks. 

Another case of impalement occurred on Tuesday 
morning in Kent-street, Borough. A boy was endea- 
vouring to scale a wall, when he slipped, and fell a con. 
siderable depth on some iron spikes. He wes pulled off, 
and conveyed to Guy’s Hospital in a state. 

Mr. John Emmerson, father of pe of 
North Shields, went down to the sea last Saturday to 
bathe ; but, being in feeble health, he was knocked down 
by the surf, and carried out with the tide. Three young 
men, hearing his cries, swam to his assistance, Qne of 
them got him upon his shoulders, and the other two 
attempted to tow them in to shore; but Mr. Emmerson 
clung desperately to the man who had got held of him, 
till the latter was obliged to let go, and the three young 
meu were so exhausted that other persons found it ne- 
cessary to go to their help. The drowning man thea 
floated further out to sea, and another person went to 
the rescue, and seized hold of him ; but the current kept 
drawing them out, and at length, in self-preservation, 
the rescuer, like those who had preceded him, was com- 
pelled to abandon the other to his fate, Very shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Emmerson sank. 

The inquest on the bodies of John James, H 
Giles, and George Williams, who were killed by a colli. 
sion on the West Somerset Railway last Saturday week, 
was coucluded on Tuesday evening. The jury, after 
deliberating about an hour, returned a verdict of “ Man- 
slaughter against John James” in the cases of G 
Williams and Henry Giles; and that “ the death of the 
said John James was caused by his own culpable care- 
lessness, in persisting that the Koadwater engine should 
proceed when the other engine to his knowledge was ex- 
pected up from Watchet.’’ Appended to the verdict 
were the following remarks:—‘ The jury cannot sepa- 
rate without expressing their earnest desire that in future 
more care may be exercised on the part ef the engine- 
drivers; that so many persens should not be permitted 
to ride on the engines; and that greater caution shoald 
be used by the authorities in reference to the safety 
of the public at crossings and other places on the line,” 





IRELAND. 
TuuNDERSTORM.—A very vielcut thunderstorm burst 
vver Umagh aud its vicinity about a fortnight ago, 
when no less than seven men and women were 
killed ia various localities, aud several others were struck 
down and injured, A great many domestic animals 
were also killed. 

GOVERNMENT INQuiny.—lIt is announced by the Bel- 
fast journals, that the Lord-Lieutenant has decided that 
an inquiry conducted by the Government shall take 
place into the circumstances connected with the outrages 
at Belfast on the 12th of July and seven subsequent 
days. Several gun-clubs have been formed in that 
city, and there have been large purchases of rifles by 
members both of the Green and the Orange faction. 

Lecat ArroinrmEeNnts.—Mr. Maurice Keatinge, son 
of Judge Keatinge, and Dr. Wiley are to be the joint 
registrars of the new Court of Probate, at a salary of 
10002 a year each. Mr. Anthony Hawkins, the present 
registrar, retires on his full salary. 

AGRARIAN OuTRAGE.—A party of armed men, num- 
bering some forty individuals, went last Sunday night 
to the house of a man named Matthew Farrell, about 
three miles from Longford, and smashed in the door. 
Farrell and his son, who were in bed, rose, armed them- 
selves with pitchforks, and resisted as long as they 
could, but were surrounded, and fired into. A fearful 
volley of shot and slugs was directed at them, and they 
were otherwise ill-used. The villains then 
leaving both the Farrells, more especially the elder, 
seriously wounded. The police have been unable to 
arrest the ruffians. ‘Their only provocation was the 
fact that some persons had been evicted from the ground 
oceupied by Farrell. These outrages have been frequent 
of late in the district. On the previous Sunday, 40 
armed party administered an oath to several persons, 
binding them not to hold intercourse with unpopular in- 
dividuals. 





AMERICA. ; 

TuereE is not much political news from the United 
States. General Walker is collecting a fund to enable 
him to form another expedition to Nicaragua. The 
steam-ship Tennessee has arrived at New York with 
two hundred and sixty deserters from Walker's army. 
‘The poor men are in a most wretched plight and ar 
subsisting on public charity. They bave published 4 
manifesto, imputing bloodthirsty tyranny, incapacity, 
profligacy, and knavery to Walker. 
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x has de- 

the United States Government 
on ‘a vessel of war to the Australasian 
Archipelago, to aseertain what commercial intercourse 
i with the natives, and also with a pro- 


ean be wal station. 
ee oo ane to be no doubt,” says the New 
Daily Times, “ that the boundary dispute between 
we Ries and Nicaragua has been settled. The boun- 
is toren from Castillo, on the San Juan River, to 
the bay of Salinas, on the Pacific Coast, giving to Costa 
Rica all the south bank of the San Juan from Castillo 
to San Juan. del. Norte, including Punta Arenas, where 
ali the buildings of the Transit Company. Fort San 
Coriae- and Castillo Viejo have been restored to Nica- 
* The Government of the United States, how- 
opposed to this arrangement. 

ae elation in Peru still drags its slow length 
slong, Vivanco, at the last advices, remained at Are- 
ina, with about a thousand or fifteen hundred men, 
nd in great want of provisions and funds, se that there 
was some of the Government forces starving 
him out, An attack on Arequipa by the army of the 

President was also anticipated. wr 
‘Am insult has been offered to the United States vice- 


] Mexico. A vessel from San 
‘ eonsul at Mazatlan, 


Francisco. was sold im satisfaction of the claim of a 
private individual Against this proceeding the vice- 
; but, the protest being regarded as a 
contempt of the judicial authorities, the United States 
i i i d so remained at the 
representative Was imprisoned, an 
last dates. 


The election returns in Mexico indicate the proba- 
of Comonfort being elected by an overwhelming 
ity. Agreat deal of anxiety has been exhibited 

— te the Spanish quarrel, and General Alva- 
nex has issued a manifesto, which is described as fiercely 
istic to Spain. The Tehuantepec transit route 
hhas been the subject of much comment. Santa Anna 
has written a letter denyiog the authorship of the bom- 
bastic proclamation lately put forward under bis name. 

A postal convention has been concluded between the 
United States and Hamburg. 

A Madrid paper, the J’eninsula, announces that the 
secret treaty spoken of between the United States and 
Mexico is to the effect that the former Power should 
supply to the latter, in case of war with Spain, 15,000 
or 20,000 armed volunteers, who should go, under the 
Mexican flag, to take possession of Cuba, the Americans 
also furnishing equipments and vessels. 

Amurder has been committed in the Shaw House 
ini in Broadway, New York. The facts are 
thos related :—‘ The parties to the affray were an actor 
named. Nymns, lately engaged at Waillack’s Theatre, 
anda Tombs lawyer named Wagstaff. They met in 
the bar-room and soon quarrelled—about a woman, it 

after many hard epithets Wagstaff struck 
Nymbs4 powerful view. Nymns, recovering in a mo- 
ment, drew a revolver and fired twice IN Quich ouccee 
sion at Wagstaff. The first ball hit Wagstaff’s arm, 
and passed into the breast, injuring the lungs. The 
seeond ball d through the mouth, and upwards 
through the head, a part of which was shot off. Wag- 
staff fell to the floor a corpse. Nywmns retreated imme- 
diately to the street, and had vot been arrested when the 
steamer left. Wagstaff and Nymns were well known 
about the town.” 

Some detaila have been published of the loss of 
the American barque Monasco. [From these we learn 
that, “on the 2ist of July, she ran on Corbin Head, 
and soon went down, carrying with her fifty-four Swe- 

ish passengers. Immediately upon striking, Captain 
Dailey, thinking the ship bad struck an iceberg, ran up 
from the cabin, and placing himself and his wife in the 
quarter-boat, gave commands to the crew which they 
hastened toobey. 1t was presently found that the ship 
was rapidly filling, The steward, at the order of the 
Captain, proceeded to stock the quarter-boat with 
Provisions. The captain threatened to shoot the sai- 
lors and passengers who attempted to get into the 
quarter-boat with him. After much labour, they suc- 
ceeded in safely launching the life-boat. The captain, 
ading that the quarter-boat could not be launched, ran 
with his wife to the side of the ship where the long-boat 
lay, and was taken into it. He immediately ordered it 
to be cut loose, refused to admit the steward, who had 
stocked the quarter-boat with provisions for him, and 
held the lantern that he aud his wife might descend the 
Veseel’s side in safety. In the morning, the shore was 
Visible about half a mile distant, and the stern of the 

was still six or cight feet above the water, with 
the steward and two passengers clinging to it. Twelve 
passengers were landed from the boat, and the remaining 
four proceeded to the wreck aud saved those upon it. 
The survivers then walked to Burrin (N.I'.), and were 
Teceived. by the villagers. On the Saturday fol- 
they sailed for St. Peter’s. The United States 


F 


if 


Consul at St. Peter’s gave them fuod and clothing, aud 
sent them to New York by the French brig Louis Gillis. 
The captain had made an error of one hundred and 
twenty miles ia his reckoning.” 

Frederick Baxter, the absconding bankrupt, has been 
hunted out im New York by the English and American 
Pelicn A.sum of 7601. was obtained from him, out of 


| 


Considerable excitement has been caused at the St. 
Nicholas Hoteb in consequence of the discovery of de- 
falcations to the amount of 20,000 dollars on the part of 
one of the entry clerks im the establishment. The ac- 
cused was arrested, and remained in custody, awaiting 
an investigation. 

Intelligence, considered to be reliable, has been re- 
ceived at the Interior Department at Washington to the 
effect that Brigham Young was preparing to resist 
General Harney on his entry into Utah, and that he con- 
tinned to hold up the United States Government to the 
contempt of the Mormons. 

Messrs. Edward C. Bates and Co., merchants of 
Boston, are reported as suspended, with liabilities to the 
amount of half a million of dollars, and assets to nearly 
the same amount. They have been interested largely 
in the sugar trade. The failure will not affeet the Cu- 
nard Steam-ship Company, for which they are the 
Boston agents. It is also reported that Messrs. Blan- 
chard, Sherman, and Co., commission merchants and 
shipowners of the same city, have suspended payment in 
consequence of the failure of E. C. Bates and Co. Their 
liabilities are said to be half a million of dollars, and 
their assets about a quarter of a million. 

Mr. J. C. Brayman, editor of the Chicago Democrat, 
was arrested on the 21st ult., for robbing the post-office 
drawer of money-letters, which were found in his pos- 
session, and was held to bail in 9000 dollars to await 
his trial. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
FRANCE. 

Arter a brief respite, the hot weather has again set in 
at Paris, and all who can get away from the parched de- 
sert of acity do so, One of the newspapers has observed 
that Paris is left without a Parisian ; and the correspon- 
dents of the London journals only record that there is 
nothing to record. The very amusements flag for want 
of patronage; and people whose occupations will allow 
them to idle, lounge om sofas and talk of the splendid 
harvest, and of the no less magnificent vintage, which 
is expected to rival 1811, the comet year. 

The Débais contains a budget of miscellaneous intelli- 
gence from Senegal and the French West India Islands. 
In Upper Senegal, the Mahomedan chief, E] Hadj Omar, 
after having been twice repulsed in fierce attacks on the 
| fort of Médine, had announced his intention of taking it 

by famine. He had also proclaimed throughout Sené 

gambia and Guinea that, when he should have finished 
with Senegal, he would attack Gambia, Goree, and all 
the establishments on the West Coast of Africa, whenee 
he was resolved to expel the Europeans. Meanwhile, he 
has been detained two months by a fort of no great 
strength, into which, notwithstanding the blockade, 
supplies have been thrown, and to which relief was sent 
in July. From Guadaloupe we learn that the first 
cargo of African labourers has arrived by the ship 
Pheonix She left the eonast of Africa with two hun- 
dred and ninety-six on board, and lost fourteen on the 
passage, which lasted thirty-nine days. 

The Emperor left Paris last Saturday for the camp at 
Chalons-sur-Marne. 

The African trials have been brought to a conclusion. 
Captain Doineau has been condemned to death. Out of 
the eighteen Arabs accused, seventeen are sentenced to 
twenty years’ hard labour. It remains to be seen whe- 
ther the Emperor will commute any of these condemna- 
tions. Marshal Randon has been summoned to Paris 
immediately, in order to confer with the Government 
with respect to the abuses indicated by the trial, and 
the necessity of reforming the Arab bureaux. 

The Tribunal of Commerce has decided that the two 
Thurneyssens, father and son, are liable to the full extent 
of the debts of their relatives who recently absconded. 

Vice Admiral Bergeret, the oldest of French Admi- 
rals, died at Paris last Saturday in the eighty-seventh 
year of his age. 

Orders have been given for the repair of the Chateau 
of St. Germain, at the cost of the Civil List. 

The Council-General of the department of the Hérault, 
presided over by M. Michel Chevalier, has held its an- 
nual meeting, and unanimously passed strong resolu- 
tious in favour of a revision of the Freach Customs’ 
tariffs. 

A horrible case of matricide has recently come before 
the Court of Assizes ef the Gard. The facts are thus 
stated:—“‘ The woman, who lived at Montfion, had 
been married three times, but last March again received 
the addresses of a man named Chivasy. As a marriage 
with that person would probably have had the effect 
of depriving the two sons by the woman's first 
husband of some property which, for a person in 
her station—that of a peasamt—was not inconsider- 
able, the two young men conceived a mortal hatred 
of her, and after a while they openly declared that if 
she persisted in the project of marrying again they 
would murder her. On the morning of the 30th of 
April last it was noticed that the woman’s shutters re- 
mained closed, and her two sons, whe did not live with 
her, were sent for. They entered her chamber, accom- 
panied by some neighbours, and she was found lying 
dead in the bed with a sheet over her face; she was 
dreadfully beaten about the head, and on her throat was 
the mark of a violent pressure from accord. From marks 











were arrested, and on being interrogated the younger, 
Antoine, after a time confessed it was they who 
done the deed. ‘ We went,’ he said, ‘te the house to- 
gether, and my mother on seeing us asked “ What do 
you want ?” I answered, ‘Jacques means to kill you, 
and he has forced me to come and help him” The 
woman raised a cry of horror, but at the same moment 
Jacques struck her about the head with some blunt im- 
strument until she fell to the ground. He then told 
to strangle her with a cord which we had brought, 
I did so, while he held her. When she was dead we 
carried the body up-stairs, and placed it in the bed.’ 
The jury declared the two brothers guilty, but with ex- 
tenuating circumstances (!), and the court sentenced 
them to hard labour for life.” Some other horrible cases 
have also recently occurred. 

ITALY. 

The High Court of Justice at Salerno, appointed to 
examine the charges against the prisoners takem on board 
the Piedmontese steam packet Cagliari, has i 
its decree declaring that no proof of guilt exists against 
Francisco Maschero, a Spaniard, physician to the Bey of 
Tunis; Rosa Maschero, wife of the preceding; Jules 
Schneider, a Prussian; Eligio Mo, of Turin ; Vincente 
Donadei, of Turin ; Johannes Dominico Durando, of Viu, 
province of Turin ; Ferdinando Bormiolo d’Altare, pro- 
vince of Savona—the last four subjects of the King of 
Sardinia. The prisoners were immediately discharged. 

The quarrel between the Neapoli and 
Governments, with respeet to the Piedmontese subjects 
taken on board the Cagliari, has been arranged to the 
satisfaction of both cabinets, 

“T have learnt,” says the Zimes Neapolitan corre- 
spondent, ‘that several alterations of considerable inte- 
rest to the public have been made, in the terms of the 
concession granted to M. de Normann for laying down a 
submarine telegraph from Sicily to Malta, and from 
Sicily to Cape Bon, by the Island of Pantellaria. Ac- 
cording to these alterations, each line is to be inde- 
pendent. If, after fifteen or twenty years, it be found 
that the line does not pay, the concession is to be 
annulled at the will of the concessionnaire, Despatches 
through may be sent in English, French, or Italian, 
instead of, as at present, only in French or Italian. 
Lastly, the Government, for secret service, will lay down 
a separate wire through the kingdom and a separate 
submarine wire through the Straits at their own expensé. 
These new conditions are all of great importanee, and 
those who have had any experience in continental tele- 
graphs will well know how to appreciate the permission 
to send despatches in English. ‘The line of transmission 
(to omit smaller intervening places) will be from Malta 
to Alga Grande, Reggio, Messina, Naples, Rome, Bologna, 
Modena, Trieste, through Prussia, Holland, the Hague, 
and so on to the office in Lothbury.” 

The Pope, while staying at Florence, consecrated four 
new prelates—the Archbishop of Florence, and the 
Bishops of Volterra, Montepulciano, and Fiesole. This 
was done with much pomp in the church of Santa Maria 
del Fiore. The next morning, Pius departed for Pisa. 
He appears to have been received with outward respect, 
but not with enthusiasm; and many epigrams at his 
expense have been circulated. 

The nomination of the Duke de Grammont as the 
representative of France at the court of Rome has given 
some degree of hopefulness to the Liberal party in Italy, 
as seeming to indicate an intention on the part of the 
French Emperor to press on the Roman Government the 
subject of reform, The Pope is also said to have ex- 
pressed himself with bitterness as to the appointment. 


Ber 


illness of one of his brothers, and is expected to return 
in about six weeks. 

The commencement of thé tunnel through Mont Cenis 
has been inaugurated by the King of Sardinia. The 
ceremony went off admirably. Prince Napoleon, who 
went to the spot on purpose, was present, and imme- 
diately afterwards took leave of the King, and departed 
for Paris. 

RUSSLA. 
The Princess Cecilia of Baden was confirmed at § 
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Bavaria, drove over from Salzburg to St. Gilgen, and 
were there met by the Archduke Francis Charles and 
the Archduchess Sophia, who were on their way from 
the shrine at Mariazell to Ischl.—Times Vienna Cor- 
respondent. 


BELGIUM. 

A large building, situated in the Grande Place at 
Bruges, opposite to the Government House, and known 
as the Cercle du Commerce, was partially burnt down 
last Saturday night, owing to the carelessness of a 
tobacconist who occupied a portion of the premises, and 
who, after striking a lucifer match to light a candle, 
threw it aside without extinguishing it. The spark 
communicated with some tobacco, and the flames rapidly 
spread. All the inmates escaped, and the soldiers and 
police saved the greater portion of the furniture. 


TURKEY. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe (says a despatch from 
Trieste) has applied for the consent of the Porte to the 
transport of British troops across the Isthmus of Suez, 
and has met witha refusal. Herr von Prokesch, the 
Austrian Internuncio, has proposed a collective demand, 
to be addressed by all the European powers to Great 
Britain, to restore the island of Perim. 


SWEDEN. 

By the advice of his physicians, the King has made 
his will. 

An extensive fire has broken out in that part of the 
town and suburbs of Stockholm called Soedermalm. 
Thirty houses have been destroyed. 


AUSTRIA. 
The Emperor made his public entry into Presburg on 
the 25th ult. at nine at night. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
M. Vaillant communicates to the Courrier de Paris an 
account of the circumstances which led to the suicide of 
Prince Gregory Ghika. A committee, he states, was 


appointed by the Kaimakan Balsche to demand from 


him an aceount of the public money during the time he 
was in office. This gave him great pain; but he con- 
trived to procure the dissolution of the committee and 
the cessation of all proceedings against him. ‘ Some 
time after this, a libel appeared which dragged to the 
bar of public opinion Prince Ghika, for having touched 
the arrears of the civil list, not in virtue of the authori- 
zation that reached him later, but of the quasi-official 
lotter in which he was authorized previously by his 
agent at Constantinople, Prince Vogorides, father of the 
present Kaimakan of Moldavia. This perfidious libel, 
added to the deep wounds he had already received 
within less than a year, inflicted the death-blow upon 
the Prince.” He shot himself while M. Vaillant was in 
the house. 





OUR CIVILIZATION. 


——~>——_ 
HOMICIDAL WOMEN. 


Awnye Burke, a woman residing in Haverstock-street, 
City-road, has attempted to poison her sister Helen. 
She had several times threatened to do so, and, on the 
evening of Thursday week, she almost succeeded in her 
design. Helen sent her out for some beer and rum, 
which she fetched. Anne then made her sister some 
rum-and-water, which Helen drank, and complained of 
its strange taste, and of its having had a bad effect on 
her. She at once went to bed, and became very ill. 
Last Wednesday, Anne confessed that she had endea- 
voured to poison her sister with laudanum, and 
asserted that she would obtain a larger quantity 
and repeat the dose. She was then given into cus- 
tody, and was examined before the Clerkenwell 
magistrate, by whom she was remanded. She ex- 
hibited great levity, and left the dock laughing.— 
A dissipated woman of thirty, named Mary Ann Hope, 
has caused the death of her female child, about two 
years old, by systematic neglect of it. On her being 
brought before the Worship-street magistrate, a*police- 
man said :—‘ I was on duty at ten on Tuesday night in 
Somerset-place, Hoxton, when I heard a cry of ‘Oh, 
my God! my child is dead.’ I turned round and found 
there the prisuner with a child in her arms, and she re- 
peated what she had said. I took the child from her, 
leaving her standing near me, drunk. She said, ‘ Give 
me my child;’ but, as I saw it was dead, I refused to 
do so, and took it to the house of Mr. Coward, the 
divisional surgeon, the prisoner following me. The sur- 
geon pronounced the child to be dead, and I therefore 
took the body to the workhouse and lodged the prisoner 
in Robert-street station. I afterwards went to her 
lodging, in Burrell’s-buildings, Kingsland, and found it 
to be a back room on the top floor. It was in a most 
filthy state, had no furniture at all in it but part of an 
old mattress, and stank shockingly. A lodger in the 


house told me the prisoner was in the habit of coming 
home intoxicated with the child at all hours of the 
night, that this was the only child she had, and that her 
husband is a sailor, whose pay she was receiving.” The 
constable also stated that the child had the appearance 
of having been starved todeath. Jane Mason, a married 
woman, said:—‘ About the time referred to, I saw the 
prisoner at a brewery-tap. She had the child with her, 
and was singing and dancing about. I spoke to her 
about her child, and she said, ‘I think it is dying.’ I 
looked at it, and at once saw that that was the case.” 
A parish officer proved that the woman received relief, 
but refused to go into the workhouse. The neighbours 
frequently told her the child was starving; but she 
never heeded them. She was remanded, that an inquest 
may be held. 

A young woman, named Rachel Downs, has at- 
tempted to strangle her infant daughter by passing a 
piece of cord round its neck. The woman had been 
lodging for the last twelve months at a house in Little 
Symond’s-street, Chelsea, in company with a man who 
was believed until lately to be her husband, but who 
deserted her about a week previous to the attempted 
murder of her child, leaving her very much in debt. 
This circumstance appeared to prey greatly on her mind. 
Between eight and nine o'clock last Saturday evening, 
the landlady of the house where she lodged was startled 
by hearing the loud screams of the child. She imme- 


by the Worship-street magistrate to -9 month’; 
labour for causing some dogs to worry a cat, which 
held by a rope round its neck. The poor animal 
thus tortured for more than two hours in the 

and was at length killed. The only defence the m 
could make was that the cat had bitten one of them, 

Cruetry ro a Boy.—Captain John William 
the master of the barque John Ingars, from Ceylon te 
appeared at the Thames police-office, charged with 
various acts of cruelty to a boy employed om board his 
ship, and with driving him to commit suicide. The led, 
it appears, was frequently flogged, kicked, and knocked 
about by the captain, until his person was covered with 
weals, sores, and bruises ; and at length he jumped over. 

board. ‘The captain was remanded on bail, 

Crvety To a Girt.—William Macguire Joseph 
O’Brien, labourers in the docks, appeared mae Man. 
sion House on Tuesday, in answer to a summons charg. 
| ing them with having beaten and otherwise ill-treated 
an Irish servant girl, Macguire was sentenced to two 

months’ imprisonment with hard labour, and O’Brien 

| was ordered to pay a fine of forty shillings, or to be 
imprisoned for fourteen days. 

Murperous AssauLt.—A labourer, named Willian 
| Sweeney, was charged at the Westminster police-office 
| on Monday with having committed a savage 

his father. The elder Sweeney lived with his wife and 

| daughter in Durham-street, Chelsea, and his son oc- 





diately proceeded to the room occupied by Mrs. Downs, | casionally lodged in the same house. One night, about 
and there saw the child with its throat bound up tightly | a week ago, Sweeney came home in a very excited state 
with a piece of strong cord, the other end of which the | from drink, and began abusing his mother. ‘This was 
mother had fastened to the bed-post, and was pulling with | Soon followed by a very violent attack on her, and, 
all her strength. ‘The other woman loosened the cord as | when her husband interfered, the young man struck him 
quickly as possible, and Mrs. Downs then said that she la heavy blow on his nose, and knocked him down. His 
had intended first to destroy her child and afterwards wife and daughter raised an alarm, and, a policeman 
herself. She had been drinking. The child, who is | entering the house shortly after, the son was taken into 
only eight months old, was severely injured by the at- | custody, but not before he had inflicted further injuries 
tempted strangulation, the cord having made a deep | on his father by flinging a chair at his head, which cut 
mark in its throat, and it likewise bled profusely at the | open his scalp. His right shoulder was also dislocated 





nose from the effects of the pressure. It was taken at | in the scuffle. He was removed to the hospital. The 


once to the hospital, and afterwards to the workhouse, 


magistrate remanded Sweeney for the attendance of his 


and the mother was given into custody. She was sub- | mother and sister. 


sequently brought up and examined at the Westminster 
police-court, where she seemed much affected, and cried 
continually during the proceedings. She was remanded 





MANSLAUGHTER.—An inquest has been held at Bath 
on the body of Sarah Ann Morris, a young woman of 
twenty, who was beaten to death by William Bedford, a 
man with whom she lived. A verdict of manslaughter 
was returned. 

Tne Last Action ror Crim. Con.—Some proceed- 
ings took place in the Sheriffs’ Court on Thursday, based 
on a writ of inquiry in an action for crim. con., the de- 
fendant having suffered judgment to go by default. 
‘There was nothing remarkable in the facts, and the case 
would hardly be worth noticing but for an observation 
of the counsel for the plaintiff, w the cifevt that that, In 
all probability, would be the last action for crim. con. 
The jury assessed the damages at 50/. 

Faust Prerences.—Jean Baptiste Vavasseur has 
been committed for trial on the charge of conspiring with 


Tue Late CuiLp Morper at Lincoitx.—Mrs. Wool- 
| fit, the woman who recently killed her infant with a 
cork-cutter’s knife, has exhibited the utmost wretched- 
ness and depression since her imprisonment. She is 
watched day and night, lest she should make an attempt 
on her life, and she says that she wishes to be hung, as 
then she will be with her child. 

A Murperovus Sensua.ist.—Elizabeth Christie, a 
young woman about seventeen years of age, charged 
Hermann Hacke, a middle-aged German, at the Wor 
ship-street police-court, last Saturday, with having 
threatened her life. The girl was a native of Kingston, 
Jamaica, whence she had been brought to England by 
her mother on the death of her father. Her mother then 
went to live with Haoke, by wom she had two children, 
vn her death, she was left without friends in this country, 
and she consented to remain in Hacke’s house, to see 
after the young ones. Hacke at length made dishonour- 
able proposals to her, which she rejected; and he then 
attempted to take advantage of her by force. She @- 





one Riviére (not in custody) to obtain goods to the value 
of nearly 501, with intent to defraud Messrs. Milligan | 
and Co., of Bradford, Yorkshire. 

EMBEZZLEMENT. — John Llewellyn Griffiths was 
charged at Guildhall on Thursday with embezzling 
various sums of money belonging to Messrs. Foster, | 
Porter, and Co., of Wood-street, Cheapside, his employ- | 
ers. He had been in their service for a considerable | 
period, and evidence was given of the payment to him of | 
a number of sums amounting to about 150/. during the | 
present year. He had only accounted for portions of | 
those sums. Upon the completion of the depositions, | 


caped, and took refuge in the house of a tradesman, whe 
protected her. Hacke, however, frequently went to the 
house, and demanded that the girl should be given up 
to him. Failing in this, he assailed the young woman 
one day with infamous epithets, and threatened to take 
her life; whereupon she obtained a warrant for his ap- 
prehension. He was ordered to find bail for his good 
behaviour during the next six months; and, not being 
able to do so, was committed to prison. 

A YounG GENTLEMAN SENT TO Gaot.—Egmont Lar- 
pent, a youth of fifteen, son of the Baron de Hockepied 
Larpent, Mayor of the Cinque Ports, Dover, has been 


Griffiths was asked if he had anything to say, when he | condemned by Mr. Traill, the Greenwich magistrate, to 


replied, “I plead Guilty, and throw myself upon the | 
mercy of the Court.” He was committed for trial. 
Executions.—John Blagg, the man convicted, on 


a fortnight’s imprisonment for ill-using a horse. He 
had been observed at Plumstead riding on the animal, 
and stabbing it with a knife in the ribs, neck, and 


very imperfect circumstantial evidence, of murdering | shoulders. 


John Bebbington, a gamekeeper, was hung on Friday | 


A Viotent Famity.—Cries of “ Help!’ were heard 


week on the summit of Chester Castle. Great efforts about midnight on Monday proceeding from the Middle- 
had been made by several gentlemen to obtain a com- sex side of the river, near the Westminster New Bridge 


mutation of the punishment ; and in the meanwhile his 
wife buoyed the culprit up with hopes of success. Sir 





works. A watchman employed on the spot rowed to- 
wards the source of the cries, and found a boy, about 


George Grey, however, with his usual indisposition to | thirteen years old, clinging to the woodwork under the 


balk the gibbet of its prey, refused to listen to these | 
prayers; and, when Blagg heard that his fate was in- | 
evitable, he became very much depressed. He never 


confessed the crime with which he was charged, nor did | 


third arch of the old bridge. He lifted the lad into his 
boat, and took him ashore, when he said, “I meant to 
have done it some time ago.” A policeman took him to 
the hospital, and afterwards saw him home, directing 


he directly deny it, though he disputed the truth of | the father to bring him before the Bow-street 


certain portions of the evidence. 


A large crowd of | trate on the following morning. This he did, and the 


persons witnessed the execution.—On the following day, | boy then said, as his reason for the act, “ ond ue 
Edward Hardman, convicted of the murder of his wife, | going to beat me with the strap. ’ The father, w 


was hung in front of Lancaster Castle. He appeared to 
suffer great apprehension ; but he died speedily, probably | 
owing to the physical depression to which he was | 
already reduced when brought on to the scaffold. 


ladies’ shoemaker, living in Peter-street, Westminster, 
admitted this to be the truth, and said the boy had got 
into a passion, and struck his step-brother. The anget 


| of the step-mother was thus excited ; a quarrel ; 


THe Murper iy THE HAmpsTeap-roap. — An | and the father, as he himself acknowledged, sho 


inquest was held last Saturday on the body of the Italian | much temper. A police inspector said the eS 
youth, Benzonelli, who was killed on the previous | position was so violent that she had driven her 


Sunday morning by Cornelius Denny, a smith. 
verdict of Wilful Murder was returned. 


A | to attempt suicide. The man here showed, in confirma- 


tion of this statement, a large scar on the side of his 


Crvetty To A Cat.—Two scoundrels, named Dean | head, where he had attempted to dash out aren 
and Cushway, both cabinet-makers, have been sentenced | against the wall. It appeared, however, that 
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sober people. The magistrate 

a reas te Rone ne be given up to his father, 
the inspector ised that he would go to the step- 
ae and reason with her on the violence of her 


zo Wrves.—William Collins, a powerful 


fellow, having the appearance of a ‘navvy’ and a prize- 
2, was ~ ore at Lambeth on Tuesday with com- 





if 


@ savage assault on his wife. The woman was 
so weak with loss of blood as to require support on 


i 


morning, she got out of bed to let her husband in, | 
the moment she opened the door he commenced 


RE 


abusing 
and such was his cruelty that she soon became senseless. 
Mr. Elliot, observing the poor woman to be in an ex- 


exhausted and dangerous state, ordered a 

for a week.—George Wilson and Thomas Mul- 
lings are under remand at Westminster, charged with 

‘ ill-usage of their wives.—Martin Ryan was 
charged at Southwark with an attack on his wife of so 
savage a nature that she was nearly murdered. He was 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour.— William Smith, 
a seaman, has been charged at Liverpool with having 
violently assaulted Catherine Simmons, a young woman, 
in Whitechapel, by which she sustained an injury to 
the chin, and had lost for ever the end of her tongue. He 
was remanded.—Samuel Pyle, an artisan, has been ex- 
amined at Westminster on a charge of assaulting his 
wife. He came home intoxicated, and ordered her to 
stand in a corner, like a child. She did so, being fright- 
ened. While she was there, she heard her child cry, 
upon which she ran into the room where it was. She 
was followed by her husband, who knocked her down, 
leant upon her with all his force, and tore a quantity of 
hair from her head. He was proved to be an old offender 
in this respect, and was sent for four months to the 
Honse of Correction, and ordered to find bail on coming 
out. 


U 


A Cumrnerman Convicrep or Fraup—A charge has 
been preferred at the Droxford Petty Sessions, on behalf 
of the Bishops Waltham Union Friendly Society, against 
the Rey. Mr. Scard, for withholding and misapplying a 
gum of 150i entrusted to him, as an honorary member 
of that society, for investment. After an investigation 
of the charge, the bench ordered the payment of the sum 
of 1501, the full penalty of 20/., and 1/. costs, and, in 
default of payment, committed the defendant to three 
calendar months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

Murprrovs Assautt.—Several poachers were en- 
gaged Ou Wednosday in netting a piece of barley grow- 
ing in a field at Abbots’ Leign, «bem Inhn Porter. 
gamekeeper to Mr. William Miles, M.P., of Leigh Court, 
observed them, and, on interfering, was attacked by one 
of them, and beaten until he became senseless. A re- 
ward of 50%. is offered to any person giving such in- 
formation as will lead to the conviction of the person 
who committed the assault. 

A Suam Barristkr.—A man named John Lundy has 
been examined at the Wakefield court-house on a charge 
of pretending to be a barrister-at-law. He engaged 
tooms at the house of a shopkeeper ; stated that he was 
in the law; told several plausible stories of the cases he 
‘was engaged in, and the persons he had got off; bor- 
towed money of his landlord on the strength of these 
assertions; made overtures of marriage to the landlord's 
daughter; and promised to engage her father as his 

at a salary of twenty-five shillings a week. But 
at length he was found out, and the police took him in 
= He was committed for trial, and bail was re- 





GATHERINGS FROM THE LAW AND 
POLICE COURTS. 

Mz. Joux Townsenp, one of the members for Green- 
wich, has been forced to appear in the Court of Bank- 
tuptey. The petitioning creditor is Mr. Shepherd, one 
of the lessees of the Surrey Theatre, whose claim 
amounts to 2001, money lent; and the petition was 
Supported by a declaration of insolvency signed by 
. Townsend. Mr. Townsend was an auctioneer 
and house-agent ; and his liabilities are said to be very 
heavy. The Commissioner granted an adjudication. 

A widow of the name of Chapman, attended on 
Monday before the Thames magistrate, and said she was 
in deep distress. She was the wife of a policeman who, 


F 


Owing to that injury, he lingered up to Sunday week, 
when he expired, leaving his wife with seven children 
y, Support, the youngest being only a month old. Mr. 
ardley, the magistrate, said that Chapman was a very 
deserving and respectable person, and he deeply com- 
miserated the distresses of his widow. He gave her a 
= observing that that was all he was enabled to 
at present; but, in the meanwhile, he advised her to 
Polen her friends could do. [The Commissioners of 
Ought to have some fund for the relief of cases 

such as this,] 
a foreigner, named John Pass, giving his address at 
mee ae is under remand at 
a cheating Isaac Simmons, a 
dealer, of Field-lane, of 13/. He took some gold 


y 


the court. She said that, at about two o’clock | of Cringleford, Norfolk, dealer in foreign 


her. She hastened back to her bedroom, fol- the firework-maker to the Gardens, who claims 543/. The 
by the man, who made a violent attack on her, | liabilities are stated to be between four and five thousand 
was 


chains to the dealer, and asked him to buy them. 
Simmons had them assayed, and, after some haggling, 
gave 131. for them. Pass then put down on the counter 
what appeared to be the same parcel of chains, took up 
the money, and left, saying he would fetch a receipt 
stamp. He never returned, and Simmons ultimately 
discovered that thé chains which had been left with him 
were brass. 

A petition has been filed in the Court of Bankruptcy 
against William Tyler, of Penton-place, Walworth, and 
animals and 
birds, and the former proprietor of the Surrey Gardens. 
The petitioner is Mr. William Southby, of Old Kent-road, 


pounds, chiefly on account of the shares held in the 
concern. An adjudication took place. 

A Dr. Richards, an apothecary of 36, Bedford-square, 
whose affairs are now in the Bankruptcy Court, pre- 
sents another instance of ruin arising out of the Royal 
British Bank. At the certificate meeting on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Lawrence, who appeared for the assignees, 
stated that the bankrupt was the holder of thirty new 
shares in the Royal British Bank, upon which he was 
now liable to the amount of 10847. There were no 
other debts, and 2107. had been given up to the official 
assignee. His (Mr. Lawrence’s) clients considered that 
the failure had wholly arisen out of the bankrupt’s con- 
nexion with the bank, and they had instructed him to 
recommend the case to the court as one proper for a 
first-class certificate. This was granted by Mr. Com- 
missioner Fonblanque. 

In the same court, and before the same commissioner, 
a case of great dishonesty elicited some severe comments. 
The occasion was the certificate meeting of R. J. Norton, 
a ladies’ outfitter, of 41 and 42, Fleet-street. The main 
grounds of opposition, urged with a view to a total re- 
fusal or suspension of the certificate, were reckless 
trading, bad book-keeping, and negligent conduct, almost 
amounting to fraud. It appeared that the bankrupt 
compounded with his creditors seven years ago, paying 
them a composition of 10s. in the pound. He had since 
resumed business, but had latterly become very much 
involved, so much so that he was obliged to quit his 
business in order to avoid arrest. The management 
then fell upon his wife and son, the latter of whom be- 
haved scandalously, for, in a very short time after the 
father’s departure, the stock-in-trade was sold off, and 
such of the goods as remained were carted off into ob- 
scure lodgings, again removed, and ultimately sold at a 
ruinous sacrifice by a Mr. Burton, an auctioneer. Through 
the promptitude of the assignees, however, some of the 
property had been recovered, and Mr. Burton had given 
Up CvCLy thing he held «pom poymont of the moneys he 
had advanced. The Commissioner spoke very severely 
of the dishonesty of the bankrupt and his son, and 
merely granted a third-class certificate, to be suspended 
for a year, with protection, however, as no absolute 
fraud had been proved. 

Mr. Reuben Jones, a respectable-looking person, has 
been fined by the Lambeth magistrate 802/ 16s., for 
having in his possession six boxes containing 1338 
pounds’ weight of smuggled leaf tobacco, the value and 
duty on which were 267/. 12. In default he was com- 
mitted to prison, there to remain during her Majesty's 
pleasure. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


ApMIRAL Lyons’s SquapRon.—Some intelligence with 
respect to this squadron is contained in a letter dated 
Malta, August 24th, where we read :—“ Of the squadron 
under Admiral Lord Lyons tidings have been received 
up to the 12th of August, when the Osprey steam gun- 
boat left the Royal Albert, Conqueror, Centurion, and 
Princess Royal screw line-of-battle ships, Curlew and 


proceed to Gibralter, Tetuan, Palma, Mahon, and Malta, 
which. latter place will be reached about the middle of 
September. After a stay of about three weeks at 
Malta, the squadron will visit Corfu, returning to Malta 
about the end of October to take up winter moorings. 
The Ariel is at Gibraltar and the Vulture at Oran. The 
only ships at Malta were the Hibernia (receiving vessel), 
Osprey (steam gunboat, under orders for Constantinople), 
and the Hearty (steam-tug). The Desperate and 
Caradoc continue at Alexandria, the Harpy at Corfu, 
and the Medina at the mouth of the Danube.” 

Recrurrine.—The recruiting sergeant is now busy 
raising soldiers for India. A great many harvest 
labourers have enlisted, especially in the north of Eng- 
land. 

Tue Late Coronet Froxnis.—The chairman of the 
East India Company has, without any solicitation, for- 
warded to the Lord Mayor a cadetship for his nephew 
John Finnis, son of the late Colonel Finnis, murdered 
by the mutineers at Meerut. 

Tue Transtr.—The Sir James Brooke steamer, of the 
Borneo Company, has been chartered to the English Go- 
vernment, that it may proceed to the wreck of the much 
offending Transit. It will afterwards be employed in 
taking three hundred troops to Calcutta. 

Tue GenerRAL Court-Martia at CaatHaM.—The 
inquiry into the alleged insubordinate conduct of Captain 
James S. Macauley, 1st West India Regiment, has been 


Vigilant steam-sloops, off Malaga, whence they were to i 


over the new ship-building slip, No. 5, in Woolwich 
Dockyard is now completed, with the exception of some 
trifling fittings to the . This at 
present consists of one centre span 82 feet wide by 261 
feet long, and 94 feet high to the ridge. It also contains 
two side spans, each 32 feet wide by 232 feet 
is, moreover, in contemplation to extend the roof by an 
addition of 58 feet, so as to adapt it for building the 
largest class of men-of-war.— Times. 

Troops For Inp1a.—A division of the Royal Artillery, 
consisting of 230 rank and file, with their officers, left 
Woolwich on Friday week for India. Various detach- 
ments of infantry also embarked on the same day. 
following force is under orders for embarkation for India 
as reinforcements :—One troop of Horse Artillery ; 
batteries of Royal Artillery ; five companies of Royal 
Artillery; four companies of Royal Engineers ; 
regiments of cavalry; four regiments of infantry. To 
embark as soon as transport is ready. 

Tue Loss or THE Screw Steamer Nicer.—The 


5 


ae? 


Thursday an official investigation into the loss of the 
African Steam Shipping Company’s screw steamer, 
Niger, of 482 tons register, which was wrecked off Tene- 
riffe on the 12th of June last (while conveying her Ma- 
jesty’s mail homeward), as alleged by mistaking the 
light on the southern coast of Santa Cruz. After a 
great deal of evidence had been heard, Mr. Traill said 
he had much pleasure in stating, on his own behalf and 
that of Captain Harris, that in their opinion the loss 
of the Niger was not occasioned by any neglect of 
duty. 





MISCELLANEUUS. 

Tue Court.—The Queen and Royal Family arrived at 
Holyrood at about half-past six on the evening of Fri- 
day week. They proceeded in open carriages to the 
Palace, where they dined and passed the night, and, at 
half-past nine o'clock on the following morning, started 
for Balmoral. Having arrived by train at Blairgowrie 
ot half-past twelve, they were conveyed by post car- 
riages to the Royal residence. The Queen and suite 
Pp ded to Balmoral by the Spittal of Glenshee. At 
the Spittal Hotel, where there was a fresh relay of 
horses, her Majesty was received by the Farquharson 
family and had luncheon, and then posted by Braemar, 
arriving at Balmoral at six o’clock in the evening. Great 
improvements have been effected in the residence and 
grounds since last year. 

Tue New Perrraces, Arporxtments, &c.—The 
Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay is to be one 
of the new Peers, by the title of Baron Macaulay. Lord 
Robert Grosvenor will take the title of Baron Ebury, 
which is the name of one of the oldest manors in his 
family. Mr. Archibald John Stephens is appointed Re- 
corder of Winchester in the room of Mr, G. A. Arney. 
Mr. Henry George Allen is appointed Recorder of 
Andover in the room of Mr. Stephens. 

Tue West Inpres.—The most important intelligence 





authorities of the colony, were assaulted with stones, 
plantain sticks, &c.; and Mrs. Wodehouse (the Go- 
vernor’s wife), the Bishop of Guiana, the Chief Justice, 
the Hon. W. B. Wolseley, and several others, were 
struck .in the face, and considerably hurt. The police 
charged the mob, and drove them back, but took 
into custody, for which they have been greatly 
and ‘indignation meetings’ have been held, ending in 
dresses to his Excellency. The cause of the 
tion of hostility is not stated.—The yellow 
greatly decreased at St. Thomas's, and the 
the most part are healthy. Trade is tolerably 
and the crops are in good condition. 

Tue Harvest.—Accounts from almost all the 
cultural districts agree in stating that the injury 
the wheat crops by the heavy rains 
three weeks ago is not material, and that 
ample, and of excellent quality. In some 
farmers have been sufferers; but this is 
Barley, however, is not in a good state, 
want of moisture in the early summer. 
ease, also, increases, and beans and oats 
out well. The green crops generally are 
tion, and fodder for cattle is abundant, 
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brought to a conclusion, but the decision will not be 
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Company is, however, made subject to the concurrence of 
the Government.— Times. 

Tue Berrian ArocrmoLtocicaL Association brought 
its proceedings toa close last Saturday. Some of the 
villages of West Norfolk were the last places examined. 
The general committee met on Monday, to determine on 
the place of meeting for the next year, when Leeds was 
decided on. Aberdeen will be honoured in 1859, and it 
is hoped Prince Albert will aceept the presidency for 
that year. The great attraction of Monday evening was 
a lecture from Dr. Livingston on Afriean discoveries. 
On its conclusion the Earl of Carlisle thanked the lec- 
turer in an eloquent address, and invited all present to 
Dublin Castle on the following evening. 

Tee Pusiic Lrsrarres Act.—A return moved for by 
Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., the author of the Public Libraries 
Act, shows that it has not been very generally adopted. 
At Aberdeen and Preston, the question has not yet been 
mooted. At Haslingden, Kingston-on-Hull, Limerick, 
Paddington, and Marylebone, meetings of the ratepayers 
have been held, and the result has been a refusal by the 
majority to adopt the act. In the City of London, no 
steps have been taken since the formal refusal of the 
ratepayers to adopt the act. In St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s, Westminster, the act was adopted, with the best 
results, in May, 1856, by 81 to 3 votes, and the library 
already includes 8150 volumes. A penny rate has been 
levied for the expenses; At Leamington, the act has 
been adopted by 94 to 20 votes. At Norwich, bristol, 
Greenwich, and Preston, some kind of public library 
already exists ; and at the last-named town it is intended 
to take steps towards the adoption of the act as soon as 
a sum of 3000/7. has been raised by the inhabitants. 

Derear or Caurcu-Rares at Oxrorp.—Church- 
rates have received a severe shock at the hands of the 
citizens of Oxford, who, in two instances, have defeated 
a rate when proposed at the usual vestry meetings. This 
result has been effected by very large majorities. 


Locusts.—Two live locusts have been caught, one at 
Tyrone, Ireland, the other in London. Such appearances 
are believed to be unparalleled, and are probably the re- 
sult of our unusually hot weather. Others of these in- 
sects haye been seen in various parts of England and 
Scotland. 

Bornro.—The rich fields of coal discovered some time 
since at Sadong will shortly be made available for the 
use of our troops and steamers in that quarter of the 
world. The quality of the coal is reported as very good, 
and its quantity almost inexhaustible. 

Tur Iypian Fonv.—The commi+tee appointed at the 
recent meeting at the Mansion House for collecting 
fands for the sufferers by the Indian revolt assembled on 
Monday at the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor, who read a letter he 
had addressed to the Governor-General of India, in- 
forming him of the appointment of the committee. He 
also read a letter from the French Ambassador, en- 
closing from himself individually the sum of 100/. Mr. 
Forrest, the secretary, stated that the subscriptions 
already received amounted to nearly 50002. and that 
communications were about to be sent to the various 
bankers throughout the kingdom requesting them to 
take charge of donations. Some routine business was 
then transacted, and a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor 
termimated the proceedings. Under the presidency of 
the Lacdy Mayoress, several ladies have formed them- 
selves into district committees for the purpose of collect- 
ing funds for the sufferers. 

IncENDIARISM.— An ineendiary fire broke out a few 
evenings ago on the premises of Mr. James Hardy, 
Jacques Hall, Bradfield, when two stacks of hay were 
destroyed. The loss, which amounts to about seven 
hundred pounds, is covered by insurance. The fire is 
said to have been occasioned by an insane boy.—The 
steckyard of Mr. Thomas Snowdon, at Blue 4 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was discovered to be in 
flames early on Tuesday morning; and, before the fire 
could be got under, eight stacks of new wheat, one of old 
wheat, and three of hay, were consumed. The damage is 
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neatly 300%. ‘There is little doubt it was caused by an 


Seacime Curcony vor Corrze.—A small grocer at 
Brighton has been fined by the magistrates in the miti- 
gated penalty of 25/, at the instance of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, for having in his posses- 
sion a quarter of a pound of chicory 
coffee. The Mayor said that a recommendation would 
go up from the Bench to the Board of inland Revenue, 
on a memorial being presented to the magistrates. 
“It was an extremely hard case, and he felt satisfied the 


and expensive 

going to small dealers, when there were plenty of large 
dealers whom they might visit, and where they might 
make their experiments. It was a very hard case.” 
These remarks drew ferth loud applause. 

Domnsric Insorance.—It is announced that a com- 
pany will shortly be started, having for its object the 
insuranee of glass used for domestic purposes. 

Crecasera.— According to the Rassiaus, there were 
sharp eneounters between themselves and the Circassians 
during the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th of July. The 
Russians acknowledge that they had one hundred men 
killed and wounded, but they assert that the loss of the 
Circassians was much greater. The object of the Rus- 
sians was to construct a blockhouse on the right bank of 
the Upper Bijelaja, and they succeeded ‘in making and 
arming a part of the fortifications’ on the 22d of July. 
—Times Vienna C . 

San Dominco.—The Espana publishes the details of 
a revolution which has broken out on several points of 
the republic of San Domingo. The province of Seybo 
gave the first signal, and on the 7th of July proclaimed 
itself independent of the capital. On the next day, the 
province of Santiago followed its example, and on the 
10th the town of Puerto Placa joined the movement. 
The Espana’s letters ascribe this rising to the indigna- 
tion caused on the discovery of a scheme of President 
Baez to effect a grand and profitable operation in the 
new tobacco, by means of an illegitimate issue of paper 
money. ‘The ‘ Republic of Seybo’ has proclaimed Gene- 
ral Santana its first president. 

A Fanatic Aras.—The city of Algiers has been 
the scene of a horrible outburst of fanaticism. On 
| Saturday, the 22nd ult., an Arab, named Soliman Ben 
Mohamed, rushed into the streets in a state of furious 
intoxication produced by drinking unreduced absinthe 
and smoking kif, contrary to the police regulations. 
Armed with an iron-shod stick, and raging like a mad- 
man, he aimed fearful blows at all the Jews and Jewesses 
he could see, and seriously wounded many of them. He 


did not molest any of the Spanish or French Peorle, but 
confined himevlf w treo Jews. A Man and a woman 


have died from the effects of the blows inflicted by him. 
At length he was overpowered by a Maltese, and handed 
over to the police. 

Great Rospery tn Liverroo.t.—Between Satarday 
night and Sunday morning, the office of Mr. Kearns, 
spirit merehant, Park-lane, Liverpool, was broken into, 
the safe broken open, and upwards of 760/., including 
three 20/. notes, twenty 10/. notes, a hundred 5/. notes, 
102. in gold, and 40s. in silver carried off. 

Surcwpe in Hottoway GaAou.—George Wardle, aged 
twenty, a frequent inmate of the metropolitan gaols, and 
who was undergoing a sentence of three months’ impri- 
sonment, at Holloway, on a charge of being a rogue and 
vagabond, committed suicide on Tuesday morning by 
throwing himself from the railings of the top landing in 
one of the corridors. He fell upon the stone steps on the 
basement story. His head was found to be extensively 
fractured; but he lingered for about an hour, 


Heauru or Lonpon.—The deaths registered in Lon- 
don in the week that ended last Saturday were 1177; 
they exhibit an increase on the number of the previous 
week, which was 1091. In the ten years 1847-56, the 
average number of deaths in the weeks corresponding 
with last week was 1845, which if it be raised for com- 
|parison with the deaths of last week in proportion to 
|inerease of population, will become 1480. But the 
average is swelled beyond ordinary limits by cholera in 
the epidemic years 1849 and 1854; and, if this disturb- 
ing element be withdrawn from the calculation, it will 
be found that the rate of mortality in last week exceeds, 
but only to a small extent, the average rate at the end 
of August. The number of children born in the week 
exceeded the number of persons of all ages who died by 
479. The births of 857 boys and 799 girls, in all 1656 
children, were registered in Londen. In the ten cor- 
responding weeks of the years 1847-56, the average 
number was 1470.— From the Registrar-General’s 
Weekly Return. 

A Warstve To ENcuisn TRAVELLERS ON THE Con- 
tisent.—‘An Indian Officer,’ writing to the Times 
from Trieste, complains that, as he was travelling with 
his wife from Milan to Desenzano on the Lago di Garda, 
his wife's luggage was broken into, and two rings, of the 
value of 351, were abetracted from a small jewel-case ; 
and that they have had great trouble and difficulty in 
getting the authorities to stir in the matter, though 
there is a strong case of suspicion against the conductor 
of the waggon. 

Treaty wrt Honpuras.—A treaty of trade and 
navigation between England and the Republic of Fon- 





prepared to resemble | and 
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printed. It isto endere seven years from the date 
the ratification. ‘The mest important article is erat 
ditional one relative to the right of way by theing 
oeeanic route, the Honduras Government ‘that 
the right of way over any such route, from sea te 
shall be at all times open and free 


Tue Rova. Avsertr Brice at Pr 
enormous iron tube, which, with to ah Gane 
weighed 1100 tons, was, on afternoon, at one 
o'clock, successfully floated by Mr. Brunel from the 
Devon side of the Tamar. Shortly after three o'leck, 
one end was safely lodged on the Cornish side and the 
other on the pier in the centre of the river. 

FPreycu axp EyousH Funerwen.—The North 
Shields magistrates held a long inquiry in the Town- 
hall on Wednesday into a charge preferred by William 
Templeman, a ‘Tyne fisherman, and ‘his boat's crew, 
against Pierre Charles Lohelelor, master of the French 


have been guilty of an infraction of the fishing regula- 

tions by fishing within three miles of the Nerthuraber- 

land coast, and damaging his (Templeman’s) nets. 

There was also a second charge of assault. Mr. Kewney, 
of the town-clerk’s office, prosecuted. A great number 
of heavily-manned luggers from the northern ports of 
France pursue the herring fishery in the North Sea. 
There is a convention with France prohibiting the fisher. 
men of either country from fishing within three miles of 
their neighbour's coast. The ns are strictly en- 
forced upon the coast of France ; but, until this season, 
the British Admiralty has been very regardlesss of the 
interests of their fishermen, and down upon the north 
east coast, where our men fish in smali cobles, they 
have suffered fearfully through the French boas 
coming within the prescribed boundary and s 

their nets away. Last Saturday morning, Temp 

boat was fishing within a mile and a half of the 
Northumberland coast when scnaae hes — him 
and earri greater part aatey 

poe man wae | the coble going alongside a~ 
ugger, the Frenchmen attempted to hide their number, 
and one of them tried to knock Templeman into the sea. 
The Englishmen, however, secured the number, but upon 
pulling away they were chased by five of the lugger's 
crew in a boat, who tried to sink them. Failing todo 
that, being five to three, they beat and ill-used them. 
Templeman, upon reaching land, sought out Lieutenant 
Simpson, who is upon the coast with the Otter steam 
cruiser, who immediately went in search of the lugger, 
and captured it off the Durham coagt, bringing it and 
the crew into the Tyne. Templeman swore that he was 
in ten fathoms water when the Frenchmen shot insideof 
him; the Frenchmen swore that they were within 
twenty-five fathoms, but even in that case they were 
within three miles of the shore. The bench adjudged 

that the defendant pay the plaintiff 26/ damage end 

loss, or have his vessel detained in port four months. 

A Hixt ro Exyeuasn Mactsrrates—An American 
lady has been fined at New York five dollars foren- 
croaching on the foot pavement by the inordinate breadth 
of her crinoline, which had fairly (to speak with irony) 
| swept a gentleman into the kennel. It is to be hoped 
|that this example of severe republican justice will be 
| followed in England. 
| Preservation or Lar rrom Sarewsecx.—A 
meeting of the Royal National Life-boat Institution was 

held at its house, John-street, Adelphi, on Thursday; 
| Captain Lambert Perrott in the chair. The minutes of 
‘the previous meeting having been read, the silver medal 
and 2/. were voted respectively to William Wedge and 
|James Turpin, commission boatmen of the 

|at Salcombe, Devon, and to Thomas D. Warder, boat- 
|man, in acknowledgment of their gallant conduct in 
putting off in a small boat in a heavy sea, at the 
‘nent risk of their lives, and resewing two out of three 
men who were cai out of their fishing-boat on Ban- 
tham Bar, on the night of the 27th ult. A reward of 
6/. was also granted to three Coastguard-men for put 
ting off in a small boat and rescuing, at the imminent 
risk of their lives, four out of five persons who bad been 
in a heavy sea capsized from their boat off Port Rush, 
on the coast of Antrim, on the 22nd of July ; after they 
were reseued the little boat again put off and 

in bringing in the capsized boat. A reward of 67. wes 
likewise granted to six fishermen for rescuing, at the peril 
of their lives, two out of four persons who had been 
sized during a sudden and heavy squall of wind from 
boat off Hamnaroe, Shetland, afew weeks since. While the 
boat was fishing, the wind suddenly rose toa strong 
accompanied by a sudden squall off the tand, 
capsized the boat before her crew of four men were able 
to take in her sail. into the 9685 
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duras, signed on the 27th of August, 1856, has just been 


aan their 
two of them were happily saved by clinging to 
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although twice washed from it; two others sank | 
po more. Much risk was incurred in the rescue 
two men, inasmuch as they could only be ap- | 
igfter the sea broke, and then quickly snatched 
dangerous situation. The loss of life among 
fishermen this year has been unusually | 


as 
ge 
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uare Mr. Francis Buiarkre.—The Border 
“se notices the death of Francis Blaikie, of St. 
Helen's, a man of note im the annals of agriculture. In 
eonnenion with ‘ Coke, of Norfolk,’ he was the means of 
introducing the turnip drill husbandry, and oiher im- 
provements in agriculture. He retired to the banks of 
the some twenty-five years ago, and spent the 
evening of his life at St. Helen’s. vt: 

¥ascounr Hixtoy, second and eldest surviving son | 
of the Earl and Countess Pouleti, died last Saturday. | 
He was in his thirty-sixth year, and was in the army | 
SS roe Vrscovst Batconte.—Lord Balgonie, 
eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Leven and Mel- 
ville, died last Saturday, after a protracted illness, in- 
curred while doing service with his regiment in the 

He went last autumn to Egypt, where he 
passed the winter and spring; but the climate had no 
eect on his weakened constitution, and a few 

weeks since he returned to this country in the same un- 
satisfactory state. He was in his twenty-seventh year. | 
—Morning Post. . 

Spor SymBots oF Mutrxy.—The conspiracy which 
proke out in British India, by the mutinies of Sepoys in 
the month of June, 1857, was first shown by the circu- 
lation of symbols in the forms of cakes and lotus-tlowers. 
Herodotus described the lotus under the name of the lily 
of the Nile, and Theophrastus portrayed it as the Egyp- 
fian bem. The first historian and the first botanist 
have both described it with extreme precision, and it is 
mentioned by the first geographer, Strabo. The Arabs 
call it the bride of the Nile. Herodotus says the 
lotus grows. in the country when it is flooded. Its 
flowers are white, and have petals like those of the lily. 
The lotus-plants grow in great numbers, and crowded 
together. Their flowers close at sunset, and hide their 
fruit, and they open again when the sun reappears, and 
rise up above the surface of the water. They continue to 
do this until the fruit is entirely formed, and the flower | 
has fallen. The fruit is as large as that of a large poppy, | 
and contains a great number of seeds, like millet seed. 
The Egyptians pile the fruit in heaps, and allow the 
bark to rot, and they then separate the seed, wash 
it in the Nile, and after drying it, convert it into 
bread. root of the lotus, which is called 
corsion, is round, and about the size ef « qnince: 


ri 


| nights afterwards he was awakenetl from his sleep by a 


A Bap Tenant Esncrep.—in the which 
took place between the French and the Arabs:at the Col 
de la Mouzaia, in Algeria, seventeen years Com- 
mandant Uhrich, ofthe 8th battalion of Foot 
was strack by a ball in the eye, which penetrated the 
head, and remained there in spite of all efforts to 
extract it. Since then M. Uhrich, who has risen 
to the grade of colonel, has suffered greatly from 
the presence of the ball, particularly when obliged 
to ride on horseback. A few months back, the 
incenvenience having greatly increased, he was 
sent by his medical advisers to Allevard, a watering 
place in the Isere. About ten days ago, he had a slight 
attack of apoplexy, which shook him greatly, and a few 


sense of suffocation. Jumping up, he found that the 
ball had by degrees worked its way down, aud had at 
last fallen from the upper part of the mouth inte his 
throat! By violent efforts he succeeded in dislodging 
it, and he is now doing well. The ball, though dimi- 
nished by corrosion, was found to weigh twenty-five 
grammes (about four-fifths of an ounce).—Galignani. 
Far Royavties.—If the reader will go upon his knees 
and peep into a hut in one of the Zulu monarch's 
he will see how natural it is for people of rank to grow 
fat. Crawling through the small entrance, we see a 
large lady—one of many queens—reclining on a mat, 
and supporting her head with her hand. A pot, con- 
taining porridge of white millet, stands near her; a 
vessel of bruised corn and curds keeps it company ; 
while a third—no small one—holds a supply of native 
beer. Of these she partakes during the intervals of 
sleep, a female bemg in attendance to hand her now the 
one and now the other, as her Majesty may feel inclined. 
Before the day is over, a supply of beef will, probably, 
be brought in.—Vom Shooter's Kaffirs and Zulus. 
O_pHam Evxction.—A public meeting of the liberal 
party has been called, to decide as to who should be 
brought forward to represent Oldham in Parliament, in 
place of the late Mr. James Platt. It is very generally 
believed that Mr. W. J. Fox, who was thrown out at 
the last election, will be returned without opposition. 
MAnomMeEpan GALLANTRY.—On the 14th, we went 
to an evening party at Lord Ashley's. His lordship 
and his beautiful lady received us with great courtesy. 
Here we had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Viscount Jocelyn and his wife, the loveliest of English 
beauties. After a little while [ had the honour of play- 
ing at chess with this nymph of Paradise. I played two 
games with her, and allowed myself to be beaten both 
times to please her.—Autobiography of Lutfullah. 
A Locomotrve Arrackep By A Buii.—A bull 
(says a local paper) belonging to a farmer near Ponta- 





and its bark is black, like that of the chesnut: the | dulais, Carmarwetsune, wutch ted #: come timo pre- 
root is, moreover, white inside, and it is eaten either raw | vious shown a strong disposition to try his strength 
or cooked.) Theophrastus says this bean grows in the | with the locomotives, went on the line on Wednesday, 
marshes and ponds; its stalk is about four arms long, | just as a coal train was passing, and attacked the last 
and is of the thickness of a finger. It resembles a rush | track most vigorously: but, the speed being too great 
which is mot knotted. The fruit it bears is of the | for him, he gave in, and avenged himself for his disap- 
shape of a wasp’s nest, and contains as many as thirty | pointment by attempting to remove one of the tele- 
beans, each in a separate cell. The flower is once | graph posts, but again failed. At this time, a passenger 
or twice larger than that of the poppy, and is pink. The | train made its appearance, and he ran to meet it at all 
frit grows above the surface of the water; the leaves | his speed, with his tail coiled on his back; but his gal- 
are borne upon stalks like those of the fruit; they are | lop was cut short, as he was struck by the buffer and 
large, and they resemble a Thessalian hat. The root | sent spinning through the fence into the field, where he 
is thicker than the root of a stout rush, and is parti- | lay prostrate for some time, bellowing piteously, but was 





tioned like the stalk. It serves as nourishment to those 
‘Who live near the marshes. This plant grows sponta- 
neously and abundantly, and can, moreover, be sown 
in mud, with a bed of straw to prevent its rotting. 
After giving the accounts of the father of history and 
the father of betany, it would not be well to omit what 
is said by {the father of geography. Strabo says the 
ancient Egyptians used to sail in barks over the lakes 
which were covered with the beans, and shade them- 
selves with the leaves; as their descendants, in the 
present day, shade themselves with the leaves of the 
sedges and date-trees.— Dickens’s Household Words. 

A Votunrser ror Ixpia—The Deutsche Aligemein: 
Zeitung publishes a letter from Damascus, dated August 
th, in whieh it is stated that the son of an English 
merchant there, named Whyte, whose fortune is esti- 
mated at 2,000,0002, had at his own expense raised and 
equipped a corps of thirty Europeans, with whom he had 
the day before set off to join the British forces in the 
East Indies, as a volunteer, together with his ‘following.’ 
The course they had taken was in the first instance to 
Beyrout, to embark there for Egypt, and to proceed 

to the East Indies, 


fovwling 
also catry yatagans. Mr. Whyte’s Adjutant and 
Quartermaster is a Mr. Finn, a relation of the English 
consul of that name at Jerusalem. He is described as 
ng ly served twelve years as a Company's 
Officer in Bengal, and as a man of middle age and of 
athletic stature. Attached to this little expedition is a 
Wiss surgeon of the name of Buchmann, who lately 
Served as assistant-surgeon with our army in the Crimea. 
ith the exception of the above, the force has been 
Taised exclusively from the working classes, and con- 
Sists of twenty-one English, six Italians, two French- 
men, and two Greeks; and these modern Paladins trust 
reach the seat of action early this month. 


The uniform in which these | 
ers have been clothed is very similar to that of | 

our Rites. They have, however, been armed with the | 
pieces they were accustomed to at home, and | 


| soon after able to retrace his steps, and has not since 
| made his appearance. 
NAPOLEON AND SiEEP.—It has been said that he 
slept little, an assertion for which there is no foundation. 
On the contrary, he slept much, and even stood in great 
need of sleep, as is the case with all nervous persons, 
| whose minds are very active. I have often known him 
| spend ten or eleven hours in bed. But if wakefulness 
| was necessary, he could support it, and indemnify him- 
| self at a later period, or even take repose in advance, in 
order to support the fatigues which he anticipated; 
finally, he had the valuable gift of sleeping at will.— 
Marmont’'s Memoirs. 
Swiamine.—A premium having been offered by Mr. 
Montague Gore for the purpose of encouraging the manly 
art of swimming, to be competed for by inhabitants 
of Dover, or the soldiers of the garrison, the matches 
‘came off on Tuesday afternoon, when there was some 
admirable swimming. There were four matches of 
swimming and two of diving. 














turn to prefit by persey: labour ; and the results of 

our studies will be evident ifever our country shall want 

you. 

(A true copy.) 
“ General ReGNauLt pe Sauyt JEAN D’ANGELY, 

acting as Major-General.” 

The Court of Assizes has condemned, par contumace, 

Ledru Rollin, Mazzini, Massarenti, and Campanella, to 

deportation. 


THE DUCHY OF HOLSTELN. 
In the sitting of the Holstein Chamber, on the 8rd 
iust., the Commission reported that it considered the 
situation of the country critical, and declared itself 
unable to discuss the new Constitution before having 
secured the independence and equality due to Holstein 
ja the Danish monarehy. 





ITALY. 

The French Government has instructed its representa- 
tives in foreign countries to disavow the Muratist pro- 
clamations which have been distributed. 

The Stafetta of Turin states that the captains of the 
Ferrara and Minutolo have been dismissed from the ser- 
vice of the Neapolitan Government, as being responsible 
for the treasonable correspondence and arms they had 
on board. A few political arrests were made at Turin 
on the 31st ult. 


THE EAST. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and M. de Prokesch have 
notified to the Porte the agreement of the Allied Powers 
on the Moldavian qucstivn. 
The Divan immediately forwarded to Moldavia, by 
telegraph, an order to recommence the elections. 
Disturbances and assassinations are increasing in 
Palestine. Personal encounters even have taken place 
among the women of the new Pacha. At Jerusalem, 
the Latin patriarch has been threatened, and was obliged 
to give in his resignation. Throughout the whole of 
Syria, nothing is heard of but robberies, extortions of 
money, and threats against the Christians. 
The English Government has prorogued the Parlia- 
ment of Corfu for two years, and great irritation has 
been the consequence. 





SPAIN. 

Senor Hidalgo, Mexican chargé d'affaires at Madrid, 
has, in consequence of the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Spain and Mexico, left, in obedience to 
orders from his Government; and negotiations on the 
Mexican affair will henceforth be carried on between the 
Ambassadors of France and England and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 





RUSSIA. 

Many persons still deny that the Russian Government 
is concentrating a corps d'armée in the south-west of the 
kingdom of Poland, but it is a positive fact that large 
bodies of cavalry have recently marched from Lublin 





Pustacrigt, 
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Leaver Orrice, Saturday, September 5. 
FRANCE. 

Tae ‘Emperor has issued the following order of the 
| day to the camp at Chalons:— 

“ Soldiers—I have assembled you here under my own 
command, because it is useful that the army should, by 
| living together in camp, acquire a common spirit, and 
| receive the same discipline and instruction. The Guard, 
| as a corps @élite, ought more i to make unre- 

mitting efforts to maintain the rank which it holds from 


, old tradition as well as by its recemt services on the field 
of battle. 


| 


and Radom towards the Austrian frontiers. On the 20th 

of last month, powerful detachments of Russian artillery 
| also entered Czenstochan and Kielce, which last place is 
| close to Cracow. It is not, however, probable that 
| Russia meditates any breach of the peace. Her object is 
| to keep Austria in check, and to prevent her interfering 





too much in the affairs of the Danubian Principalities — 
Times Correspondent. 


| 
| Grear Free.—For several hours on Thursday night 
and yesterday morning, a very extensive fire raged in 
Gee-street, Brick-lane, St. Luke’s. Eleven houses have 
been more or less injured. 
Crrstat Pavace.—Return of admissiona, including 
season tickets, for six days ending Friday, September 





| “Montesquieu says that the Romans considered peace | 4th, 56,400. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the 
, and we have no reason to think it wes 
Our London 


4 ndent,’ always be- 
fore-hand with events, dates even his part (in the 
true spirit of a lurcher) from the night before the 
Wecannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1857. 


Public Atairs. 


There is nothingso revolutionary, because thereis 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when allthe worldis by thevery 
law ofits creationineternal progress.—DR.ARNOLD 

—@—— 

REGENERATION OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 

Tue point to be kept in view by those who 

discuss the measures of reorganization ren- 

dered essential by the revolt in Bengal is— 
that* we must have a native Indian army. We 
believe that no one in the least acquainted 
with the necessities of our Asiatic Empire 

contemplates the possibility of governing it b 

means of European troops alone. The English 

soldier in India seldom takes part in the ordi- 

nary service of the army. Unless during a 

camp, he is never exposed to the hot winds 

and rains; he is located at particular stations ; 

he is fed, clothed, sediged, and paid upon a 

more costly scale than the Sepoy; he is 

marched once in two or three years from one 
neighbourhood to another, and in the interval, 
except in time of war, he guards his canton- 
ment. The English regiments, in truth, al 

though the bone and sinew of the service, are 
generally inactive, are liable to be disabled by 
the climate, are transferred from point to 
point at an inordinate expense, are unfit for 
permanent rough work, and are at all times 
costly. Fifty thousand British troops cost, 
in India, as many as two hundred thousand 
natives. Of course, an improved marching 
equipment and the introduction of railways, 
would render them more available; but, if 
we remain masters of India, we must have 
our Sepoy army. A very large proportion of 











this, in the Bengal Presidency, might be com- | 
elooches. Sir) 


posed of Goorkhas and 
Ouartes Napier himself proposed to en- 
list twenty-five thousand Goorkhas to coun- 
terbalance the high-caste levies, drawn 
principally from Bahar and Oude. A cer- 
tain number of them might be half-castes 
and indigenous mountaineers, but even the 
mixed tribes form first-rate soldiers, and 
a of diminutive stature, are stout, 
muscular, and not disinclined, as Bud- 
dhists, to keep a watchful eye over the 
Hindoo. A thousand of them died at Cha- 
rikar, during the Afghan massacre, fighting 
to the last. It would be far better, we think, 
to raise a considerable body of these men, to 
be brigaded in judicious combination with 
Europeans, than make up miscellaneous bat- 
talions of Thugs, Arracanese, and Goojers, 
although these might be incorporated in the 
police under civil authority. Though small, 
they are vigorous men, and stand the climate 
even better than the Sepoy. 

The Rajpoot and Brahman Sepoys, in truth, 
have been excessively costly and sometimes 
inefficient. The cavalry —of the highest 
caste—has been <a mounted, on horses 
worth 40/. each, and its duties have consisted, 
for the most part, in marching from station 
to station at the periodical relief. Upon the 
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infantry has fallen the heavy service—outpost, 
escort, day sentry, station-guard, revenue- 
guard, and collectorate duties. “The Sepoys 
are overwhelmed with duties that do not 
belong to them—civil duties,” says Sir 
Cuarixs Narier. Brigaded in great force 
at the e stations, in the presence of a 
force of European cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, Psat if not numerically equiva- 
lent to their own, native troops might safely 
be organized, especially if fifty thousand men 
of different races were employed upon the 
plains, performing the subordinate functions 
of administration. 

We have undoubtedly petted and spoiled 
the Bengal Sepoy. If an offender, we have 
allowed him to be tried by a court-martial of 
his countrymen. The higher his caste the 
more personal respect have we shown him. 
He has not been forced upon foreign service. 
He has been allowed to be as fussy and 
fastidious as he pleased about his food, to 
interrupt a march that he and each of his 
comrades may light his own fire and bake his 
own cakes. His excursions among the damsels 
of the bazaar have not been interfered 
with. We have frequently deferred to his 
objections to field work. We have paid 
him well, we have allowed him liberal 
leave of absence, a pension for wounds if dis- 
abled, or if worn out after fifteen years’ ser- 
vice, and, if killed in battle, we have conferred 
a pension upon his nearest female relative. 
Every old Bengal officer remembers how the 

astimes and solemnities of the men have 
om encouraged, how indulgently they were 
treated when soliciting leave of absence to 
worship their goddesses, how they were 
helped to pay for nautch-dancers, how, as an 
agriculturist often involved in litigation, the 
Sepoy enjoyed the privilege of being first on 
the judge’s bill. We have permitted the 
army of Bengal to be an aristocracy. We 
havc uvver Inflicted an intentional wrong 
upon the Sepoy ; and, to revenge a fancied 
plot against his creed, he has become a rebel, 
an assassin, and a monster. We have always 
maintained, in the midst of contradictions, 
that religious rancour has been a principal 
motive of the insurrection. That belief has 
been confirmed by the Delhi proclamation, 
which points distinctly to a supposed attempt 
to Christianize and Europeanize the army. 
We are passing as a consequence through 
that ‘series of insurrections and massacres’ 
mea thirty-five years since by Mr. 

HomMAas Munro; we have ‘maintamed a 
foreign dominion by means of a native army,’ 
which has been taught by the native press 
‘that it ought to expel us.’ It is to be kept 
in view that the Sepoy, reading his News of 
the Vicinity and Delight of Souls, and his 
other Hindoo oracles, been stimulated to 
rebellion by false accounts of Indian strength 
and English weakness. 

The main principle of Bengal military 
regeneration is to abolish the system under 
which recruiting has been almost ex- 
clusively confined to Bahar and Oude, 
among the high-caste Hindus and _ the 
Mohammedans, and so to distribute the 
Sikhs, Sindhians, Punjabees, Goorkhas, and 
| Mahrattas, that one shall be a check upon 
the other. We must have no more fawning 
| upon insolence ; we must give the European 
| officer authority to punish the Sepoy ; ue 
al], we must insist upon an Indian education 
for Indian officers, instead of sending out 
raw and flippant youths, who soon learn to 
enjoy the festivals of the Hoolee and Do- 
sarra, to receive with gravity the salutation 
of the jessamine, and to amuse their men by 
— antics; who, indeed, fight and die 
eroically, but who are incapable of compre- 
hending the character, and therefore of con- 
| trolling the actions, of the native soldier. 








THE CAMP AT CHALONS, 
France is just now the scene and andi 
of a great drama, of which the dé 
may be within the view of the author, altho 
it may, also, not yet be seen even by that in. 
ventive genius. SHERIDAN was teased te 
‘copy’ after his play was in rehearsal - Ros. 
SINI sat down to write the ‘ Passage ‘of the 
Red Sea’ in his shirt, hurried out of bed 
the clamour of the arrested singers; and H 
is not impossible that Louis Naporgoy ma: 
be hurried out of bed in order to aggist Fe 
some unrehearsed effects. When composers 
thus engage in works which they begin with. 
out the capacity of seeing the end, they are 
not always so successful as Rossunt or Sup. 
RIDAN. On those vast plains which give 
their name to the most popular wine of 
France, Champagne, between Chalons and 
Rheims—on that classic spot where stood the 
ancient Durocortorum, and where Cuarugs 
Marret beat the hordes of Arrrna, stands 
now the camp of the Garde Impériale of 
Napo.eon tue Turrp. Yet this is but the 
preface, the introduction to the great pageant. 
The body is respectable: it comprises 20,250 
men, with 5950 horses, under command of 
General Sarnr JEAN D’ANGELY. 

The Emperor himself did not enter the 
plain until he had performed a sacred duty. 
A new order has just been founded, full also 
of dramatic force. It is to be distinguished 
by a medal, of which the Indépendance Belge 
says, “It was determined by the Minister, 
and as good as settled, up to the last moment, 
that the medal should be called Médaille de 
la Vieille Armée; when suddenly, in the 
evening, the Emperor sent directly from his 
cabinet the order to the Moniteur to pr- 
claim the new token of merit as Médaille de 
Sainte Héléne. Having thus founded the 
order of St. Helena, Naroteow tae THIRD 
sets out for Une Camp of Chalons, inviting to 
follow him his Marshals Prxissrer, Canro- 
BERT, Bosquet, and Baracuay pD’ Hitters. 
How many classic associations gather round 
the Imperial Eagle on this plain! 

But yet greater things are preparing. The 
corporal condition of the men is provided for 
in a contract with Messrs. Hirscu and 
Brock, two German Jews, who have under- 
taken to kill daily thirty oxen, and to sell 
the meat to Government at the rate of 
ninety-nine centimes (just ten ee per 
pound. This is really a low rate for France, 
where some prime parts of meat lately have 
been selling as high as half-a-crown a pound; 
but soldiers are favoured. The officials are to 
provide for the souls of the warriors. An ar 
rangement has been made with Monseigneur 
Mortot, Archbishop of Paris, who, d 
the manceuvres, will reside at Rheims; an 
the troops will thus have distributed to them 
daily rations and daily benedictions. 

To give the more distinction to the place, 
a magnificent pavilion has been provided for 
Narorron THE Tutrp. Made of blue and 
white silk, it surmounts a high hill, whence 
he can overlook the whole camp, and the 
open Champagne for many miles ro 
Here he will preside over grand mancuvres, 
festal reviews, and gatherings of the 
gentry or visitors from Paris, and all that can 
hang round the head-quarters of an army de- 
signed to have its political and social influence 
at home as well as its military influence 
abroad. 

But this, we say, is only the preface. The 
camp is to be inaugurated next Sunday by 
the Bishop of Cuatons. Until that time 
Champagne must not be regarded 38 t 
temple consecrated to the Eagle, the idol 
Imperialism. Hitherto there has been only 
the Imperial Guard, but ultimately an im 





mense camp is to be formed. A Br: ae 
will be built, for the permanent edification 
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soldiers and the residents. The troops 
wet assembled have been estimated at 
7 000 or 100,000 men. Tt is, in fact, to be 
prsact a great counterpoise to Aldershot, a 
“mn to any of the French people who think 
new fashions of government, and a tes- 
jmony to foreign countries, that the Em- 
of the French has the instrument to 
alittle in the way of contestation if they 
desire to provoke him. But the officer of 
who has ascended the French throne 
js not content with the mere blind mustering 
of instruments. It is understood that in this 
new camp a new system of military ma- 
nourres is to be initiated, in which all three 
arms, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, will act 
together, at once, on the same word of com- 
mand. The First Narorron struck out a 
manner of handling armies, and Wetr- 
tiserox found the key to his strategy ; the 
Third Narozzon has a fresh invention, and 
we are not certain that we have any WEL- 
N amongst us. 
at is after visiting Osborne, that Louis 
Narorzon founds the order of St. Helena. 
It is before visiting Darmstadt that he founds 
the camp of Chalons. It is before entering 
upon the difficult year of 1857 that he esta- 
blishes this great Ministry of the Interior on 
the plain of Champagne. From the high 
hill, fom his pavilion of blue and white 
silk, he probably intends to dictate equally to 
‘la le Albion,’ with whose zealous cou- 
sins across the Atlantic he has always been 
cultivating a close friendship; to the Pops, 
that tame spiritual potentate upon whom he 
is fastening new bondages ; to Austria, whom 
he has just beaten on the natural ground of 
Austrian encroachment—Italy and Northern 
Turkey; and perchance to Russia, whose Im- 


contre gail he is just about to meet at 


RETRIBUTION. 
Tu prior and paramount duty of the British 
Government is now retribution—a duty to 








the dead and living, and to our own cause | 
By a retributive | 
say bug not meant simple vengeance. That 
may be left to the British soldier when he | 
stands face to face with the murderers and | 
cowards who have turned the strength of | 


men against the innocence of women and 
infants. We may trust to the spontaneous 


and power in the world. 


monuments of high-bred Sepoy chivalry. 
We see a young girl, naked, mounted upon 
a cart, paraded through the streets of a city, 
subjected to the last humiliations, and torn 
limb from limb by gangs of black satyrs. 
We see a noble Englishman and his wife de- 
fending a tower. The woman loads her hus- 
band’s pistols; he fights the ruffianly legion 
until it swarms up the walls. Then the 
brave fellow, kissing his wife, slays her— 
which he does for her sake, but which a 
Rajpoot would have done for his own—and 
then himself, and they die as the infernal 
pirates rush upon them. Instead of trite 
anecdotes of Curtonis and Ci@4ia, our 
children may in future learn, from the vic- 
tims of Bengal, how nobly an English woman 
may die—how Mrs. Skene fought by her 
husband’s side—how Miss JEnnriNe@s offered 
to sacrifice herself to save her father. And 
upon these countrywomen of ours—matrons, 
virgins, tender girls—and upon delicate chil- 
dren, have been practised the vilest tortures ; 
things to be remembered, not told; to be 
punished, not descanted upon ; infamies which 
the Greeks would have called The Unutter- 
able, failing to describe them. The revolt 
has not been pusillanimously encountered. 
Everywhere the British inhabitants of the 
Bengal Presidency, driven to bay, encircled 
by danger, startled and astonished, have turned 
with the courage of lions upon their assailants. 
Sir Hue Wueever was their type, grea, 
in battle as any Roman; and the English 
women have been ‘ worthy of Greek and Ro- 
man fame.’ For them the public voice re- 
quires retribution. To sack and level Delhi, 
plough the site, and build there a solitary 
monument a memorial of revenge ; to cut to 
pieces myriads of men, and to set up the 
‘groves of gibbets’ about which crazy versi- 
fiers spout, would not be to take satisfaction 
for the unnatural outrages that have black- 
ened two-thirds of our Indian territory. We 
have suggested, we think, the most over- 
whelming retribution to be exacted from the 
high-caste Sepoys, when, after the day of 
personal vengeance has passed, they return 
under our rule: declare a state of siege in 
every city throughout the Bengal Presidency, 
disarm the Brahminical classes, put a low- 
caste curb upon them. They will then be 
powerless, and the mutiny will have been 
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could not. The crime of the Sepoys has 
been unparalleled; Nena Sanrp, we fear, 
will die amid the havoc; could they take 
the miscreant and hang him in chains 
, or the top of the Himalayas, the people 
of India would witness a salu exhibi- 
tion. It is not blood for blood for which 
the nation thirsts. It is for ee. 
and for an example that s be a 
guarantee for the justice. If we set our heel 
upon this rebellion, our reputation, instead of 
being lowered, will rise immeasurably ; but 
to ae the mutiny and not to punish 
it would be to indemnify treason, and to 
confess that we have gained only half a 
victory. We do not hesitate to encourage 
the retributive spirit, for we feel assured, 
whatever may be the fury of the English 
soldier, the Sepoys will not have to say that we 
hung their women or mutilated their children. 
If not retribution—what? Conciliation, 
erhaps. Legalize Suttee and infanticide. 
ismiss the nuns from Sirdhanna, and the 
Americans from Loodhiana. Forbid ‘ Young 
India’ to eat beef and drink champagne ; sup- 
press the female schools in Agra. What 
would be the result? To show the natives 
that we are to be terrified. But confiscate 
the property of every Mohammedan and 
Hindoo who has connected himself with re- 
volt ; take from the Mohammedan even his 
armlet, and from the Hindoo the nose-ring of 
his wife. Grant distinctions and rewards to 
the faithful regiments and native chiefs; but 
vigorously punish the mutineers, and hang 
or imprison the treacherous princes who have 
paid rebellion out of British pensions. An 
act—generally unnoticed—was passed before 
Parliament rose, ordaining the ‘exemplary and 
speedy punishment’ of the mutineers. 
he nation will not be satisfied unless, in the 
spirit of that act, retribution falls heavily 
upon the authors of the foulest crimes known 
to history. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Tue National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science undertakes an ambitious 
enterprise, and we augur no small advantages 
to the country from the fact that men of so 
much intelligence and influence as those who 
are here gathered together think it neces- 








expiated. Whatever princes and men of 


sary to investigate the subject at all. If they 
do but seratch the surface, they will perform 


action of bayonets and sabres to leave a station have co-operated or publicly sym-|a useful duty; but it is not improbable that 
ie ag assassins of Delhi and Cawn- | pathized with them should be unmercifully | many of them will be inclined to go some- 
for t 


in those cities there is no call 

blind and savage fury. But it is for 
Great Britain, as a state, to exact reparation, 
to compel an atonement for bloodshed and 
ruin, the work of the Mohammedan and 
: ical mutineers. They cannot pay 
in gold the price of their guilt, nor can we 
mand life for life, or retaliate upon im- 
oaorns women and unconscious children 
ae crimes against nature by which the Ben- 
fit Presidency has been converted into more 
the parallel of that ‘Dark and Bloody 
Ground, drenched by Red Indian slaughters 
the American war. But, if we are 
resolved to restore our supremacy, the in- 
Surrection must be made to recoil upon those 
ve mainly instigated it. We shall 

never again occupy a high ground in India 
until we have put a yoke upon the Brahmins. 
¢ have conceded too much to the insolence 
of caste. Not one high caste man should 
ceforward be entrusted with a sword. Dis- 
oality him for bearingarms. Subject him to 
Teligious a Crush his pretensions, 

€ so long degraded into Helotry the 
humbler orders of Indian society. He has 
been trusted with power, and how has he 
betrayed it? The graves of a hundred 
glish women and children—worse, the un- 
of those poor victims—are the 


mulcted of their possessions, in order that | 
restitution should be made, to some extent, | 
to the surviving sufferers. This would be a| 
retributive policy more than equivalent to 
any Gothic slaughter. It is true that no one 
with an English heart can deprecate a grand 
act of vengeance to be performed whenever 
the British troops enter Delhi or come 
up with the blood-stained cowards who 
assassinated the two hundred and _ forty 
women and children of Cawnpore. Who will 
venture a word of blame if, when the British 
troops enter Delhi, they shoot or bayonet the 
garrison at every step, follow them with fire 
and sword, burn them out of their hiding- 
places, hunt them into the river, and hurl 
after their reeling and plunging masses in- 
discriminate volleys of artillery? Whatever 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief ma 

be, this will be the instinct of the Englis 

soldier. He will kill in all directions. hy, 
even the letters of the women who write 
home breathe the most deadly desire to see 
the murderous wretches hung by hundreds 
and shot by thousands. The wish will be 
gratified. Imagine General Havetock and 
his battalions confronting in a fair field Nena 
Saurs and the Neemuch mutineers! Could 
we cry out if they went to work determined 





what further than the surface; and if so, 
although they were to settle nothing, they 
would raise such discussion as must contri- 
bute to promote a better insight into import- 
ant trufhs. At present the association is 
divided into five departments—jurisprudence 
and amendment of the law, education, 
punishment and reformation, — health, 
and social economy—a classification which 
implies that the subject will be handled super- 
ficially in its generalizations more than in its 
intimate nature. We might apprehend that 
the new professors of social science will deal 
with it father in a doctrinaire sense ; that is, 
that they will collect the most intelligent 
opinions of the present day, arrange them into 
a formula, and call that their‘ science.’ This 
is the rock ahead. 

On the other hand, in some of these de- 
partments lie questions that might lead direct 
to the most essential truths. Under the 
amendment of the law, for instance, as we 
have already seen, even in the enactments of 
the past session, lies the question respecting 
the true relations of the family, of one mem- 
ber of the family to the others, of the family 
to society, to the State, and to the law. 
Under education and punishment lie the 
profounder questions of training and teach- 





not to spare ‘a mother’s son of them?’ We 








ing, which have as yet been so slightly ex- 





mem nore 






And under social economy lies the 
relation of the.em to the a a of 
the citizen to the of the ~~ = een 
or helpless citizen to the able-bodi 

The first prospectus rather confirms our 
apprehension that the new scientific society 
is only to deal empirically with proper rules 
for the best management of things as they 
are. “The object of the National Associa- 
tion is, as its name implies, to.aid the develo 
ment ef the social sciences, and to guide the 
public mind to the best practical means of 
promoting the Amendment of the Law, the 
Advancement of Bducation, the Prevention 
and Repression of Crime, the Reformation of 
Criminals, the Establishment of due Sanitary 


Regulations, and the ition of sound 
peagenins questions of Social Economy.” 
ut amongst the general committee we find 


Joux Sruart Minn, the philosopher who 
first used the word ‘ sociology ;) Souruwoop 
Sarru, who has a glance far beyond his own 
science of maine Joun Srwon, one of the 
new physiological moralists; Lord SHarrEs- 
BuRY and the Reverend Frepgertc Mavnrice, 
philosophers in spite of their bigotry ; ALFRED 
Hix, an hereditary sociologist ; Paxineron, 
that student who has made so much progress 
ever since he entered the bad school of the 
House of Commons; Joun Russexu, pre- 
serving the freshness of youth in his maturest 
studies; Arravur Hattam Exton, another 
student; Wittiam Gapstong, who is 
ambitious to be more teacher than student ; 
Goprricu, for whom we may reverse that 
expression; ArtHuR Hetes—— Indeed we 
must break short, or we might particularize 
nearly the whole general committee. 

In the departmental committees will be 
found the same names redistributed, and 
others not less conspicuous— Professor Lzv1, 
Argruur Symonps, Gsoren Dawson, Ho- 
RACE Many, ©. B. AppERLBY, and above all, 
M. D. Hitt. 

There is one advantage in the specific ob- 
jects which are laid before the society. The 
general committee combines a various and 
wide amount of influence, standing in dif- 
ferent classes of society, in different parts of 
the country, in different sections of inquiry, 
and representing the most opposite opinions. 
Specific objects will be the first means to 
combine these varying influences and opinions, 
and profounder inquiries will naturally follow 
alter the men have become emboldened at 
their work. Should the Society terminate 
with nothing but suggestions as to the best 
regulations for an existing state of things, it 
will be an incorporated bathos, and will be 
punished by the ridicule that it will draw on 
itself. It may have some difficulty in avoid- 
ing the opposite danger, of launching into 
wide generalities, into theories as yet not 
sufficiently warranted, and into bootless in- 
quiries. But President BroveHam is a man 
capable both of loosening too great restraint 
and of applying restramt when necessary. 
Nor do we find in the chairmen of the de- 
partmental committees—Joun Russzxu for 
jurisprudence, Paxineron for education, the 
Bishop of Lonpon for punishment and re- 
formation, Lord Sranuxex for public health 
—any sign of the opposite qualities. Per- 
haps the committee which has the heaviest 
burden thrown upon it, and, with some ex- 
ceptions, shows the least sign of strength, is 
that of ‘social economy ;’ Lord LyrrguTon 
bears the repute of high intellect and generous 
feeling, but he also appears to be somewhat 
under the restraints of sectarian opinion. 
Many members of this committee, which 
ought to go far im its scope, are certainly 
wedded to the sherteoming philosophy of 
modern economy; but in the list we see 
Stronger men, such as Gopgricn, CHARLES 
a Arnruvr Hewes, and Joun Srvuart 

ILL. 
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THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA. 

Tue story of Captain Dorvzau shows how 
Frenchmen can act as well as write the 
romances which seem to us intense and exag- 
gerated. The French military chief ofan Arab 
bureau, he practised savage vices with all 
the cunning of civilization. He was coarse, 
strong-mi and active, dominating the 
indolent minds of the Arabs—a NapoLzon 
in his small way: the Aga Ben Anpat- 
Lau was chief of atribe—a man of weight in the 
province of Oran: a feud arose between 
the two. The Frenchman was jealous of the 
loeal influence of the Aga, and, it is alleged, 
also afraid of the discovery of peculations 
which the Aga might denounce. The imputed 
motives of the men are obscure, but the main 
facts are clear. 

On the 12th of last September (nearly a 
year ago) the diligence between Tlemcen 
and Oran was stopped by Arab marauders. 
Amongst the passengers was the Aga Ben 
Aspattan. The other passengers, after a 
short contest, fled, and when they returned 
with help, they found in the coupé the dead 
body of Ben Asparian, his secretary 
mortally wounded lying by his side. The 
crime of course caused great sensation in 
Oran, and Monravsan, the general of the 
district, urged Dornzau to discover the 
murderers, for that officer was, it appears, an 
active man in that line. Dorngau said, “1 
suspect the tribe of the Beni Nar;”’ the 
general indicated Tlemcen as the home of the 
criminals ; but the widow of Ben ABDALLAH, 
breaking through the reserve of the harem, 
rushed into the street and accused Aga Bex 
Hans. This man is an Arab counterpart of 
Dorygav ; to the low cunning and savage 
greed of the Arab he adds the politeness and 
‘philosophy’ of a Parisian. He is an officer 
of the Legion of Honour, and has been nine 
years in the service of France. He had been 
grossly insulted by the murdered man, who 
had said to him, “ Oh, son of a dog!—it is 
your father who is a dog.” Whereupon 
Bet Hans laid his hand upon his beard, and 
swore he would have the old man’s blood. 
Shortly after he was arrested, But Hans, and 
seventeen other Arabs, confessed that they 
had murdered Ben Appattan, but that 
Captain Dornzav directed them, partly 
using his official power, but relying mainly, 
it is clear, on the force of his personal cha- 
racter. If the eighteen Arabs who made 
this singular confession were of one story, 
their evidence would be satisfactory; but 
they lie like chambermaids. Each day of the 
trial betrays new contradictions. Bsn Hans 
is, however, the prince of prevaricators. He 
tells on the first day a circumstantial story, 
accusing Doinzav. On the next day, 
during the examination of another accusing 
witness, the Frenchman exclaims, of course 
‘with emotion :’ “ Let Bex Hans be again 
examined. It is impossible that that man, 
whom I have never injured, and whose good 
services to France have won him the rank of 
Aga, and the decoration of officer of the 
Legion of Honour, should not return to the 
truth.”” This curious way of taking evidence 
is, it seems, allowed in oe courts, and 
Bset Hans is called again to confront the 
Kodja St Mouamep, who has sworn against 
Dorseav. Bex Hans is asked again to tell 
the truth: “ Did Domyzau command them to 
kill the Aga?’ Bex Hans hesitates, then 
turns to the Kodja, and pressing his hands 
on his breast, and in a voice of remarkable 
sweetness, says to him, “ Now that we are in 
the face of death, should we accuse the Cap- 
tain?” This, of course, produces ‘lively 
sensation.’ But the next day this silken 
Aga again accuses Dornzav; and so he goes 
on from prevarication to prevarication, aud 
‘truly dies on to the close.’ One day of the 
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trial he quits his place, approach 
Generals present, kines “uate pal at 
bowing meekly and with a sweet smile, 

to General Monraunax, “I am weary tat 
this; take thy sword and pass it through 
body.” Cullen Ah Mauna in the wit 
ness-box ! 

The only trustworthy witness agai 
accused is BEL Kaen, Arab diene 
French service. He has never varied in hig 
testimony, and his evidence is directly to the 
point. He also bears testimony, ag do al] 
the witnesses, to Dornzav’s strength of will 
and force of character, subduing all opposi- 
tion. “ He was our Sultan,” said the wit. 
nesses, even the’Cadis and Agas ; “ who could 
resist him?” He ordered s execu- 
tions by the dozen, and though General 
Beavrorr owns to having directed many of 
those, some remain to Dorgan as a 
military Judge Lynou, giving short shrift to 
Arabs who had offended Seles or himself, 
The French officers who were examined to 
character, or to subsidiary points of the evi- 
dence, seemed all eager to exculpate Dor 
NEAU. General Monravupan suggested an 
éclatané exculpation: he advised a friend 
to let the prisoner have a pair of pistols: 
suicide would save the pid from the 
touch of the executioner. The pistols were 
not sent, and Dornzau has been found guil 
and condemned to death. It is said in Paris 
that the sentence will be changed to impri- 
sonment for life. 

The whole story is a strange revelation of 
the manner of French government in Af 
Our gallant neighbours seem as uns 
and rapacious as ourselves in India im our 
early career; but with a difference. Our 
worst offenders in peculation were in 
times the factors, or first civil servants of the 
Company, but the French have combined the 
soldier and the swindler. There is also this 
difference: the French government of Alge- 
ria is good in system, paved like Hell with 
good intentions, but peopled by blue devils 
in red trousers. This very trial reveals a 
willingness to do justice to the Arabs on the 
part of the civil authorities, while the evils 
proceed from the crimes of individuals. In 
India, on the contrary, there has been a sys- 
tem bad in plan and bad in faith, ably and 
on the whole kindly administered by ener- 
getic generous Englishmen. The cold eruel- 
ties of Indian rule came from civilians high 
in office—all the genial sympathies and good 
tact from military instruments and subordi- 
nates. There is not much to boast of on 
either side; though, in individually enwulating 
our vices, the French, as becomes that apt 
nation, have bettered the example. 

It is also curious to note in this and other 
examples, what a thin veneer is modern civi 
lization. ‘Serape a Parisian—you find an 
Arab beneath.’ The accomplished officer of 
the Legion of Honour hears the doom of 
death quite unmoved ; but when he hears the 
additional sentence that his cross of the Legion 
of Honour is to be removed, ‘ un soupir 
s’échappe de sa poitrine, et son regard s@ 
léve vers le ciel.’ Affecting; yet maa 
lies in wait for his foe like a tiger, and rules 
the wild beasts around him like a among 
brutes. On the other side of the Eur 
Boaas, with a name like a Victoria Theatre 
villain, and ‘a face of feminine heselts site 
gularly combines the cool American p 
for his life, and the pirate murdering scores 
by his own hand. If it humiliate us to 4 


that modern accomplishments, peng 
T riaprudence, may ¢ 


with ‘French and ? 
in robbery aud murder, we take heart, 


every day that some men unite the m 
superiority of our time and natign to & 
sical endurance and bravery of soul no 

can show. Look at Rajah Brooxks, 
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: amming across a 
out of house and home, swimming ‘ 
: h his pistols between his 
gies ob TCE ing with led by his 
d skill to a terrible retribution. 

serge the story of Skenz and GoRDON in 
the round tower of Jhansi. They fought the 
i SxENE’s wife loading his rifle for 
him, and thirty-seven of the enemy fell before 
their steady fire. But ladders scaled the place ; 
the Sepoy ruffians surrounded them; Frank 
Gorvox fell dead. ‘ Then Sxeve knew it 
was no good to fight any more ; he kissed his 
wife, sbot her, and then shot himself” Kiss 
of love and anguish; in famous story or true 
record of love and death, no kiss like that 
has ever been recorded. Would to God we 
had only to tell such tales from India! 





NEW ELECTIONS FOR THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 

Mrovirsex, Greenwich, Oldham, and Tavi- 
stock, are called upon to make a new choice 
of representatives, vice Lord Rosert Gros- 
VENOR, d, Mr. TownsEenp, swamped, 
Mr, Pratt, killed accidentally, and Mr. 
Brvo, transferred. Lord Grosvenor— Gros 
Veneur—has had ancestors who were noble 
before the Norman came. He is better in 
than out of the Peerage. Mr. TowNSEND, as 
a senator, has been made and unmade by an 
accident, and no one seems to care what, in 
a public sense, becomes of him. Mr. Prarr, 
the young representative of Oldham, was a 

ising member of Parliament, whose 
early loss has caused deep regret wherever 
he was known. Mr. Brxa has our congra- 
tulations upon being lifted out of the little 
Bedford pocket of Tavistock into the great 
Whig niche of Middlesex. Because it seems 


that Middlesex is a niche wherein the Whigs | 
may set up a scion, unchallenged by the free | 
When tho vacaney was} 
announced, a cloud of names fluttered for a| 


and independent. 


few hours in the daily journals :—Mr. Cos- 
vey, Mr. Gipson, Mr. Macavuay, Sir 
Wir11am Cray, Mr. Rarxes Currie, Mr. 
Haney Firzroy, and Mr. Wak.ey, were 
unofficially and officiously nominated by their 


friends; but to each and all there were ob- | 
jections. Mr. Cosprw and Mr. Grsson were | 


too fond of turtle-footed peace ; Mr. Macav- 
LaY had retired (it was not known then that 
his patent of peerage had been made out) ; Sir 
Witttamw Cray had no chance; Mr. Rarkes 
Cvunniz was a stranger; Mr. Frrzroy could 
get uo supporters ; Mr. WAkLEY was unmen- 
tionable. Then who but Mr. Georcs Byrne, 
grand-nephew of old Gzorer Byna, who was 
by King Groner, who represented the 
constituency for fifty years, and who was, in 
all respects, a good man and true? We have 
ant for young Mr. Bynxa. He professes 
Liberal principles. He is better than Lord 
Cuetsza. He is for the ballot, a large ex- 
tension of the franchise, the abolition of a 
Y qualification, and the admission of 


Commons. Here we have ver roper 
Votes promised, but coming from Tavistock, 
Would have been quite as influential 
Bens from Middlesex, with young Mr. 
didn for its representative. 
bes not suit the Whig book. Middlesex be- 
ged to the Whigs, and they would do what 

ey pleased with it. An awful list of com- 
en was prepared—the heads of the 

Sreat families wiileiotend in it—and all com- 


Petitors were warned against attempting to| Should he find his way into the House of 


on the politicat manor of Middlesex. 

tried was no chance for any one; no one 

ad wt the householders and freeholders 

, € matter very pleasantly arranged 
without interference. : . 


The Whigs have Middlesex, and they will 


Probably keep Tavistock. Mr. Arruvr Rvs- | carded mediocrities, late of the Patwerstoy| cial direction. 


SELL is appointed to that borough. The Duke 
of Beprorp writes to the electors to request 
that they will not vote for Mr. Russet un- 
less they like him; of course not; but they 
will vote, and the Beprorp half of the bo- 
rough—failing Mr. Miarz—will keep up the 
balance against Sir Jonn Tretawny. The 
Duke, however, is recommended to take a 
note of this objectionable } aren, to the in- 
to 





Roruscutiip by a resolution of the | 


This, however, | 


fluence of his property, and to beg as a favour 
from Lord Joun Russert that he will set 
| down Tavistock as a constituency that re- 
| quires a little stretching. Supposing it were 
to become unnecessary for the Duke to cir- 
_cularize his friends, begging them not to vote 
'for his relative unless they please? Would 
| that be agreeable to the Lord of Woburn? 
If it would, it would exactly suit the Re- 
|formers. Mr. Artuur, we fancy, goes in for 
| the borough, although the show of hands is 
| for Mr. Mra1, and there will be one more of 
that illustrious connexion in the British Le- 
gislature. 

Greenwich will probably have a seat vacant, 
although Mr. Townsenp seems to shrink 
from stripping himself of his senatorial robe 
and plunging into the cold depths of se- 
curity. But he can scarcely be permitted 
to give up Greenwich wholesale to the mili- 
tary companion of the Prince of Watzs, 
by clinging to a dignity which is really 
no dignity to him, since, with M.P. upon 
his card, he has been a dummy in St. Ste- 
phen’s, and by no means acredit to his con- 
stituency. We advise him, in a friendly 
spirit, to back out of a ridiculous position, and 
attend to his local business, varied by parish 
meetings and oratorical thumps upon a vestry 
table. As to his successor, the repentant 
Liberals are wooing Mr. Montacur Cuam- 
BERS, who makes a show of sulking in Child’s- 
place, but who really ought to go down and 
take his old place, which we are sorry he ever 
quitted. Of Lord Campsett’s son, nothing 
being known, little is to be said. Alder- 
man Sanomows may have a claim upon 
the electors, but we cannot see it. Baron 
Roruscuitp represents the protest against 
‘religious exclusion; then why should an- 
other Jewish member be returned before 
the Oaths question has been settled? There 
|is a talk of a new man; of him we say nothing 
, until we know who he is. New men may be 

usefal ; but if we might offer a hint to Green- 

| wich, let it be warned by the example of Mr. 
| TownsEND not to select little local popu- 
larities, who, after running the gauntlet of 
ill-mannered doorkeepers, are led up to the 
table, sworn, and allowed to take their seats, 
after which they make no sign until another 
general election comes round. 

Oldham has a seat to offer to Mr. CospeEn, 
| Mr. Mriner Grisso, or Mr. Fox. It would 
be an act of grace to reinstate Mr. Fox ; but 
then we want Mr. Conpen and Mr. Mityer 
Gissox in the House. Jonn Bricur is 
there already ; we can spare neither his col- 
league nor his friend. The three must be in 
Parliament before the constituencies can 
atone for the disgrace of Manchester. And 
what does Aylesbury think of its choice now 
that Mr. Layarp, who thoroughly under- 
stands the East, has hit Mr. Vernow Surrn 

so hard a blow that the official organs, which 
| cannot answer, are forced to insult him ? He, 
| perhaps, might visit Greenwich, where, we 
feel assured, he would not a 1 in vain to 
the sturdier and more intelligent electors. 





_Commons, he may have next session to handle 
| Mr. Vernon Sarre, unless, indeed, that pet 
of the Whigs, uninitiated even in the alphabet 
of his duty, has already been snuffed out by 
the Indian erisis, and is going to share the re- 
tirement of Mr. F. Pret and the other dis- 


ED 
administration. There is something tragic in 


the fatuity of Mr. Verwon Surrn; but it is 
a comedy to see him at the helm of our 
Indian Empire, while Austen Layanrp, with- 
out a seat in Parliament, is talking real 
statesmanship (mixed up with some extrava- 
gance) at Aylesbury. We sincerely hope 
that one or other of the open constituencies 
will remedy a state of t so anomalous, 
and restore to the House of Commons some 
of the best members of the old Parliament, 
who were deposed as much by secret-service 
money as by public opinion. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Lory Patmersron may lay claim to being 
the first English Minister who has made a 
man distinguished for his authorship a Peer 
of therealm. MacavtayY is a writing states- 
man, and he seems to be introduced mto the 
House of Lords for the purpose of assisting 
that assembly with special reports on mea- 
sures and their historical antecedents. The re- 
cognition of literature as part of statesmanship 
is not unprecedented in the European coun- 
tries that rival us in importance. Prussia, 
of course, is intellectual and bookish in its 
official predilections. Nresvxr, the his- 
torian, in spite of his democratic opinions— 
and, as his enemies said, in spite of his 
wanting all statesmanlike qualities — in 
spite even of his being a Dane, was made 
Under Secretary of State in Prussia, and 
Ambassador to the Porz, solely to mark his 
merits as an author. Bunsen, the pupil and 
Private Secretary of Nizsvur, is a i 
MacauLtay—‘a very Prussian Macaviay? 
Lizzie, born of humble parents at Darm- 
stadt, and, enabled to study through the 
liberality of the great scientific statesman 
HumsBo.xpr, was raised without solicitation 
to an hereditary barony by the Grand Duke 
of Hxessz. Bacu, the all-powerful Austrian 
Minister, has not exactly been raised by his 
literary talent; but, of humble birth, vie pe 
as an attorney in a small town of the Lower 
Danube, he first, some ten years ago, at- 
tracted attention by works which he 
written, and so became Home Secre 
of the Empire, Baron, and all that sort of 
thing. In France many of the most eminent 
men of the present day, as well as of the 
past—Turers no less than Miewer, and 
Guizor no less than either—were of obscure 
if not humble origin. VitLEMArN was raised 
in 1832 to the dignity of a Peer of France, 
and from 1839 to 1844 was Minister of Public 
Instruction, solely on account of his li 





talents. Literature has not done so 

for the public men in this country because 
in our free constitution other channels are 
open; quite as muchalso because publicopini 


compels Government to pay more attention to 
wealth than intellect ; and yet as much because 
the free action of arbitrary Governments 
enables them, when they please, to jump over 
the barriers of hereditary rank, and distribute 
honours according to the will and pleasure 
of the supreme ruler. We have been in 
ferior to some of our continental rivals; and 
Lord Patwerston is the first to remove the 
inferiority. 

He has chosen an object for the earliest 
exercise of this honour-distribution which 
will be the least calculated to shock preju- 
dices, and the most profitable to the Minister. 
Mr. Macavtay had already been admitted 
into ‘the best society,’ and people have be- 
come so accustomed to regard him as bel 
ing to that u hemisphere, that 
almost have I rgotten raything voseliok in 
his being made a Peer, excepting that he is 
known not to be rich. Me. Miowvnat is an 
mE sem man, but exceedingly safe; 





a and something more—in the off- 
in Although he has not been 
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famous among the rulers of his fellow- 
eountrymen, fame of his writings has | administration of the police-courts. 


made the man famous, and has imparted 
a species of famousness to him in whatever 
position he has been. Without anything to 
show for it, he has acquired a considerable 
name in connexion with India; much more 
on account of what he has said than what he 
has done. He will be considered, on account 
of that repute, to bring some additional wisdom 
to the House of Lords in reference to the 
debates on India. As a constitutional histo- 
rian he will confer dignity on the discussions 
of the Reform Bill. As he is a thorough 
gentleman, in bearing, in principle, and in 
feeling, as he is deeply respected and es- 
teemed by the immense circle with which he 
has personal acquaintance, the Minister who 
has advised his selection for the honours of 
the Crown gains unbounded, and not unjust, 
credit for this graceful coup d’ état. 





LONDON OUT OF TOWN. 
Tue great world is decidedly out of town 
You meet no one. Your half-pay friend, the 
cousin of an Irish earl, has retired into Nor- 
ton-street, where he means to live in strict 
seclusion until pheasant-shooting is over, 
when he will reappear, not so hearty in 
appearance as a man ought to be after so 
many weeks of glorious open-air exercise. 
Somerset House is enjoying its thirty days 
at the sea-side. The Foreign Office is on 


the Rhine. The City houses send their de- 
oa of clerks to Ramsgate and 
righton. Every one who can and will en- 


joys himself amazingly, except Lord Patmer- 
ston, who, the Observer assures us, is doin 
duty like a white slave. Some ten thousan 
persons, however—including Mr. DisrazE.i 
—are quite ready to relieve him when he is 
tired, and do the Premiership instead, count- 
ing themselves cheap at the money. In fact, 
every one is away, and nobody is in London 
—‘every one’ meaning about ten thousand 
people, and ‘no one’ considerably more than 
two millions. In a satire, which is well 
known (being constantly imitated), we find a 
definition of the great world, 
R Which, being interpreted, 

Meaneth the west end of a mighty city, 

And about twice two thousand people, bred 

By no means to be very wise or witty, 

But to sit up when others are in bed, 

And look down on the universe in pity. 

And what is the great world doing out of 
town? Killing birds, for the most part— 
that is to say the gentlemen. The ladies 
wear round hats, canter on marine parades, 
and improvise little sea-side seasons, where 
they use up the blushes caught from the 
morning breeze. They dip in the foam, their 
footsteps are sweet on the hills, their favourite 
Herrs and harpists follow them to the Town 
Hall. The Polygraphic Hall goes to Brighton ; 
the Gallery oF Illustration is set down at 
Hastings ; little fragments of London fly off 
in every direction, not even the Opera ex- 
cepted. So that, the town being out of 
town, takes the town with it, and the metro- 
polis is left like the Last Man, without sun 
or stars—Vicrorta at Balmoral, the Guards 
among the red deer of the Inverness-shire 
giens, Parliament on the moors, hk igre 
among the pheasant preserves, an ravia 
at the a And what to do 
without the Upper Ten Thousand? 

The publishers give you nothing—they, 
too, have gone, and will not return until they 
hear the musical fall of the leaf. The House 
of Lords is shut up, so that the miserable 
pecs - no longer enjoy the last re- 
source of low-spirited incapacity by turnin 
in to hear the Lorp Cnamenian giving 
judgment. The courts are up; nothing is 
going forward in law except that which not 





even to Miserrimus himself is interesting—the 
or can 
we all follow our social birds of Paradise who 
ever fly with their faces to the sun, and go 
where pleasure waits them. London is a 
vacuity, and you pant in the exhausted re- 
ceiver. And so it will remain until Novem- 
ber; and again, according to the officially 
illuminated Sunday journal, only the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet (excepting the five 
hundred thousand working men of the me- 
tropolis) will know what it is to toil in the 
midst of grouse-shooting, and fulfil arduous 
functions when everyone else (with the above, 
and a good many other exceptions) is clad, 
to borrow a phrase from GrBBon, in ‘light 
and active attire,’ and disporting himself like 
a poet, or a philosopher, or a fool, as the case 
may be. 





BRITISH INDIA AND ALGERIA. 

Tue most distinguished journalists in France 
have commented upon the Indian mutiny in 
a fair and even generous spirit. Those of an 
inferior grade, however—abject Bonapartists, 
exasperated Papists, and the Joun Muir- 
CHELLs of spurious democracy—have enjoyed 
a rare opportunity for sarcasm. France has 
lived to see the boasted British system 
wrecked in India. A word of retort with 
these gentlemen. They know, perhaps, where 
Algeria is. During fifteen years from its 
occupation, France is calculated to have lost 
547,000 men—the rate of mortality in the 
Algerian army, from sickness or in battle, 
having been reduced to an average for that 
period of one hundred a day. This army costs 
five million frances a year over and above the 
amount which would be required for its ordi- 
nary maintenance at home, the navy two 
millions, the civil service two millions, the 
secret fund a million,—or a total of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions within fifteen years. 
Take into the account the 547,000 men lost, 
the expenses of preparing stations, marching 
allowances, transport, clothing, hospitals, and 
—as a French statistician reminds us—‘ shirts 
to bury them in,’ and we have at least a sum 
of two hundred francs a man—which raises 
the total to three hundred and fifty millions. 
What are the returns? The Custom-house 
duties, after fifteen years of occupation, 
amounted to four hundred thousand frances a 
year; there was no tax on fixed property or 
persons, and the cattle tax is: almost unpro- 
ductive. In fact, ‘ Africa’—as the French 
call that little corner of the continent—is a 
penal settlement, an outlet for troublesome 
and dangerous men, a parade-ground for an 
idle army, and nothing more. It has 
searcely any export trade, and as for its ci- 
ties and towns, Algiers alone has an appear- 
ance of prosperity. The traces of the Arabs 
and Moors are wearing away iu every quarter. 
Even Oran is of the slowest possible growth. 
So, let our French friends taunt us when we 
have lost half a million of Englishmen in fifteen 
years, and occupied a great country at an un- 
mitigated expense to ourselves, without im- 
proving its actual condition or doing more 
than encamp among the native tribes. 








REPRESENTATION OF MippLesex.—A very crowded 
and influential meeting of the electors of Middlesex was 
held at the New Globe Tavern, Mile-end-road last 
Saturday evening, for the purpose of hearing from the 
Hon. G. Byng (late M.P. for Tavistock) his views on 
the leading questions of the day, and to adopt such 
measures as may be thought necessary for securing his re- 
turn to Parliament in the place of Lord Robert Grosvenor. 
Mr. Byng spoke in favour of Parliamentary reform, of 
vote by ballot, and of the creation of an Indian Minister 

ble to the House of Commons for the condition 
of our Eastern Empire. He attributed the present re- 
volt to bad management and to the want of a sufficient 
number of English soldiers among the natives. A reso- 
lution, expressive of confidence in Mr. Byng, was unani- 
mously passed.— The election took place on Thursday, 





when Mr. Byng was returned without opposition. 


Open Council, 


(i THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HO axrns 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR "weomssanne , AR 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) HOLDS wy. 





There 1s no learned man but will co 
much profited by reading controversies nie” hath 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened.’ If thee’? 
be profitable for him to read, why should it vit 
least, betolerablefor hisadversary to writel—Minroe 





FREEMASONS AND FORESTERS, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Sm,—In your last week’s article (‘A 
Foresters’], I think your remarks C 4 
doubt an inquiry will be made as to the propriet x 
such a parade, but I must ask you to withdraw the 
assertion that the Freemasons ‘go and do likewiss’ 
This is not the case; except in Lodge, masons are 
not allowed to appear clothed in masonic costume, 
and in justice to the body we should be 
from your strictures. I am one of your subscri 
and much admire the policy of pointing out abuse: 
but, as a Mason, I like things to be fairly repre- 
sented. Yours obediently, 
An 
Blackheath, 2nd September, 1857, aaa 

V. D. B.—Our passing allusion to the Masonic 

y was simply to the something too much of 
conviviality, which we have often heard complained 
of in Lodge itself, and which has become a byword 
to the profane. There is a time to turn from labour 
to refreshment, but whatever detracts from the 
dignity of the Order, or tends to obscure its noble 
purpose, is to us a subject of fraternal regret.—Ep 
LEADER. | 





THE FORESTERS. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
S1r,—Having observed an article in your last week's 
paper condemnatory of the Foresters, their dresses, 
manners, customs, &c., I trust you will insert this, 
in order to clear away a false impression which many 
of your readers may fall into with regard to thow 
dresses, &c. 

Iam a Forester and have been so many years, and 
I beg to state that I have as little regard for a man 
dressing himself in an antiquated style as you 
have; but I wish you particularly to understand 
that those dresses are the private property of, and 
bought and paid for by the wearers from their own 
pocket, and not from the funds (as many casual 
readers would infer from your remarks). Those 
funds are strictly applied to their proper use, viz., to 
assist the sick and bury the deceased members, and 
to provide for the widows and orphans of such de- 
ceased members. 

Therefore, if any member chooses to go toa tailor 
and purchase a suit of clothes, no matter what 
colour, cut, or pattern, that is a matter which rests 
entirely with himself, and does not justify any public 
newspaper comparing an assembly of 34,000 working 
men to ‘an aggregate meeting of Ethiopian Sere- 
naders who had forgotten their lamp-black.’ 

Yours, &c., T. P. Cooke, 
S.C.R. of Court 1092. 
17, Serle’s-place, Lincoln’s Inn. 





New Rovte To tHe Continent.—A special expeti- 
mental trip has been made from Dover to Dieppe by the 
Royal and Imperial mail-packet Prince Frederick 
William, with the view of testing the advantages of the, 
route, and the celerity with which the passage can 
performed by swift steamers fram Dover to that vastl, 
improved and improving French watering-place. 
day was remarkably fine, the sea smooth; the steame; 
got fairly off from the Admiralty Pier at a quartet pas, 
eight, A.m., and, without stopping or easing, rat th. 
straight course of seventy-four nautical miles, past 
logne, Rochelle, and Tréport, down the Normandy coast’ 
to the pier head of Dieppe in four hours and forty-eight 
minutes, thus averaging nearly eighteen statute miles at 
hour. She remained in Dieppe harbour until a quarter 
to four o'clock, started from abreast the lighthouse at 
four, and ‘eased her engines’ on nearing the Admiralty 
Pier, Dover, within five hours from the moment of de- 
parture, having made the two passages there 
in nine hours and forty-eight minutes, at the averag? 
rate of seventeen-and-a-half statute miles an bour— 
Times. 

A Private TeLeoraru.—Messrs. Waterlow snd 
Sons have connected their establishments in 
lane and London-wall by means of an electric : 
the wires being carried over the roofs of the intervening 
houses. This is unique in England, but seems to be 
plan worthy of extension. Mr. Waterlow, some 
back, suggested to the proper authorities the he 
ment of this means of communication between all wi 
police-offices and fire-brigade stations in London ; 
he showed by figures, and has now proved by experi 
ment, that the expense is but trifling. The same plist 
was proposed some years ago by Professor Wheatstont 
and Mr. Chadwick ; but the Circumlocution Office em 





to have stopped the way. 
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: islators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
critios are not tbe teky interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Reviow 1 

make eS a 
Tas Magazines for September rarely have much chance of being extensively 
read, but this year the chance falls below the customary average, the season 

‘x unusually fine, the harvest early, and partridges abundant — more 
sbundant, it is said, than for thirty years past. As an illustration of this, take 
the following fact touching one of Diana’s lawless foresters, whose success is 

tty index of the legitimate sportsman’s prospect. A 
a pretty of po prospe 
, living near some extensive preserves in a western county, had concealed 
ina room of his cottage on Monday evening forty-five live partridges (netted 
in a series of successful night excursions during the preceding week), which 
were knocked on the head before dawn, and on sale in the Bath poultry- 
market early on Tuesday morning. But, besides the attraction of the sport, 
there is the charm of the country, which never looked more beautiful than 
now. Woods and lawns are opulent in the ripened fulness, and majestic in 
the queenly calm of summer life; gardens and orchards bright with fruit and 
flowers. The foliage never was more rich, the verdure never more deep, early 
autumn fruits never more mellowed, sunny, and abundant. These stormy days 
that make London sloppy, dim, and miserable, only give a fresher tint and fuller 
life to the country. The brighter sunlight but chases across the hills the violet 
shadows of flying clouds, gives a diamond sparkle to the dripping foliage, 
and exhales a sweeter scent from the freshened herbs and flowers. What 
wonder if London is absolutely deserted? The season was longer, and 
the town more intolerable than usual; and when Parliament at length 
broke up, the few stragglers that remained to a man forsook it and 
fied. At this moment the metropolis is a desert. The parks are 
deserted, the squares solitary as churchyards, the mighty forest of inter- 
minable streets silent as the grave. The spell that hushed the palace of 
« Sleeping Beauty” has fallen on the great centre of life and action, and all is 
still. The cabman is motionless on his box, the apple-woman at her stall, the 
dog over his bone, even the young urchins in the street, who were wont to re- 
volve, as living wheels, round crowded omnibuses, remain fixed in antic forms, 
like sculptured imps of the Hyperborean race. Round the outer ring of this en- 
chanted circle, in the usually less frequented parts, a few stragglers may still 
be seen; but on the extravagant supposition that two mutual friends are still 
to be found in the neighbourhood, each carefully avoids the other, neither 
having the strength of mind to confess his existence in such a place at such a 
time. 

The magazines naturally remain unread in deserted libraries and reading- 
rooms, and we must say that they generally justify such neglect, by being at 
this season of the year scarcely worth reading. This, however, is not alto- 
gether true of them this year. It is our pleasing duty to report that they are 
better than might be expected. 

Blackwood continues ‘What will he do with it,’ and ‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life’ The chapters of the latter, always good, grow in interest, and are 
happily contrasted with Butwer Lytron’s affected writing and stilted senti- 
ment. One cannot help feeling, indeed, that there is a covert satire in in- 
troducing these stories together, the inflated, superficial feeling and exag- 
gerated style of the one being a striking foil to the serene depth of insight, 
the delicate handling and perfect naturalness of the other. It is difficult to 
give an adequate notion of these qualities by extract, as they pervade and 
give vital unity to the whole rather than special brilliancy to detached parts. 
The following passage, however, is worth quoting :— 

Mr. Jerome's was not the only mind that was seriously disturbed by the idea that 
the curate was overworking himself. There were tender women’s hearts in which 
anxiety about the state of his affections was beginning to be merged in anxiety about 
the state of his health. Miss Eliza Pratt had at one time passed through much sleep- 
less cogitation on the possibility of Mr. Tryan’s being attached to some lady at a dis- 
tance—at Laxeter, perhaps, where he had formerly held a curacy ; and her fine eyes 
kept close watch lest any symptom of engaged affections on his part should escape 
her, It seemed an alarming fact that his handkerchiefs were beautifully marked with 
hair, until she reflected that he had an unmarried sister of whom he spoke with much 
affection as his father’s companion and comforter. Besides, Mr. Tryan had never 
paid any distant visit, except one for a few days to his father, and no hint escaped 
him of his intending to take a house, or change his mode of living. No! he could 
not be engaged, though he might have been disappointed. But this latter misfortune 
18 one from which a devoted clergyman has been known to recover, by the aid of a 
fine pair of Srey eyes that beam on him with affectionate reverence. Before Christ- 
mas, however, her cogitations began to take another turn. She heard her father say 
Very confidently that “ Tryan was consumptive, and if he didn’t take more care of 
himself, his life would not be worth a year’s purchase ;” and shame at having specu- 

00 suppositions that were likely to prove so false, sent poor Miss Eliza's feelings 
oa stronger impetus into the one channel of sorrowful alarm at the prospect 
I losing the pastor who had opened to her a new life of piety and self-subjection. 
t is a sad weakness in us, after all, that the thought of a man’s death hallows him 
anew to us; as if life were not sacred too—as if it were comparatively a light thing 
“oe in love and reverence to the brother who has to climb the whole toilsome steep 
with us, and all oar tears and tenderness were due to the one who is spared that hard 


y. 
The Miss Linnets, too, were beginning to take a new view of the future, entirely 
Uncoloured by jealousy of Miss Eliza Pratt. 
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would write to her about him. I’m sure something should be done to make 
up part of his work, and he will listen to no one here.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “it’s a thousand pities his father and sister can’t 
and live with him, if he isn't to marry. But I wish with all my heart he 
pone te ie pe oe made a comfortable home for 
to think he might to Eliza t; she’s a and pretty; but 
no likelihood of it now.” ree ae : 
“ No, indeed,” said Rebecca, with some emphasis; “ Mr. Tryan’s 
any woman to win; it is all given to his work; and I could never to 
with a young, inexperienced wife, who would be a drag on him instead of a 
mate.” 

“ He'd need have somebody, young or old,” observed Mrs. Linnet, “‘to see as he 
wears a flannel wescoat, an’ changes his stockins when he comes in. It’s my 

he’s got that cough wi’ sittin’ i’ wet shoes an’ stockins; an’ that Mrs. W: sa 
poor addle-headed thing ; she doesn’t half tek care on him.” 

“Oh, mother!” said Rebecca, “she’s a very pious woman. And I’m sure she 
thinks it too great a privilege to have Mr. Tryan with her not to do the best she can 
to make him comfortable. She can’t help her rooms being shabby.” 

“I've nothing to say again’ her piety, my dear; but I know very well I shouldn't 
like her to cook my victual. When a man comes in hungry an’ tired, piety won't 
feed him, I reckon. Hard carrots ‘ull lie heavy on his stomach, or no ° 
called in one day when she was dishin’ up Mr. Tryan's dinner, an’ I could see the 
potatoes was as watery as watery. It’s right enough to be speritial—I’m no 
to that; but I like my potatoes mealy. I don’t see as anybody ‘ull go to heaven the 
sooner for not disgestin’ their dinner—providin’ they don’t die sooner, as mayhap Mr. 
Tryan will, poor dear man!” 

“Tt will be a heavy day for us all when that comes to pass,” said Mrs. Pettifer. 
“ We shall never get anybody to fill up that gap. There’s the new that’s 
just come to Shepperton—Mr. Parry; I saw him the other day at Mrs. ’s. He 
may be a very good man, and a fine preacher; they say he is; but I thought to 
myself, what a difference between him and Mr. Tryan! He’s a sharp-sort-of-looking 
man, and hasn’t that feeling way with him that Mr. Tryan has. What is so wonder- 
ful to me in Mr. Tryan is the way he puts himself on a level with one, and talks to 
one like a brother. I'm never afraid of telling him anything. He never seems to 
look down on anybody. He knows how to lift up those that are cast down, if ever 
man did.” 


The fourth part of ‘New Sea-side Studies,’ still written at Jersey, is full of 
scientific interest. Old questions are treated in a novel manner, and new ones 
started and pursued with the accuracy and success of a genuine and experienced 
scientific hunter. Amongst the former is a discussion on the nature and con- 
ditions of pain, designed to prove that it does not exist at all among the lower 
animal organisms, As an illustration of the latter, read the account of vision, 
which disproves the common notion that images of objects are reflected on the 
retina, by showing that they must be formed, if formed at all, on the black 
pigment layer at the back of the eye. ‘Memoranda from the Manzanares’ 
gives a pleasant sketch of Madrid, its architecture, manners and customs, 
population and environs. The view of Spanish character, given by the writer, 
is far from flattering :— 


Spaniards have preserved a grave courtesy of manner, what we call a theme 
bearing, and a scrupulous regard for certain etiquettes and fos of speech ; but 

is merely skin- deep, the very thienish varnish ; they can be both rude and brutal 
upon occasion, and, as a general rule, to which, of course, there are most honourable 
exceptions, they are neither hospitable nor serviceable. They excel in a profusion of 
polite phrases and generous offers, but if you look to them for performance, they are 
sadly wanting. Everything they have is yours, verbally, and as long as you do not 
take it ; the Spaniard whom you are introduced to for the first time, begs you, on 
parting, to know him for your friend, to bear in mind that his house and his horse, 
and everything that is his, are not his but yours, and conjures you not to fail to 
have recourse to him si se ofrece algo—if in any earthly way he can be of use to 
you. He tells you all this with an earnestness and vivacity very apt to carry convic- 
tion of his sincerity, and itis amusing to witness the embarrassment of an uninitiated 
foreigner, who thus finds himself overwhelmed, by a perfect stranger, with long- 
winded professions of the warmest friendship, and of the most ardent desire to endow 
him with all his worldly goods, and render him any possible service. The ¥ 
however, if not very dull, soon finds out that all this verbal liberality and love are 
only an unmeaning ceremony, and he learns to take them for what they are, mere 
palaver, and for what they are worth, which is exactly nothing at all. Ifhe beso 
simple, after either short or long acquaintance, as to take his Castilian au pied de la 
lettre, and to ask him to take trouble for him, or to do him a service of any kind, it is 
ten to one that the other will refuse or shuffle out of it. As to hospitality, Ford, to 
whom, although an unsparing critic, a keen insight into Spanish character and feel- 
ings cannot be denied, says that a Spaniard’s idea of it is to dine with every one who 
asks him. This is true enough, and is to be accounted for only by a blind- 
ness to the advantages of reciprocity, or else by a conviction, which a is 
likely enough to entertain, that when he dines with a foreigner the whole of the honour 
and advantage is for the host. If you go into the room where he is feeding, he points 
to his dish of beef and beans, and asks you if you will be pleased to eat. In reply, you 
wish him buen provecho (that it may profit him), and, if you are wise, you decline: 
in the first place, because a Spanish dinner is usually a bad dinner ; and, secondly, be- 
cause, in reality, he neither wishes nor expects you to accept, and would be rather 
annoyed than otherwise if you did. 

Fraser has a long and interesting paper on ‘ Magpies,’ full of curious anec- 
detes about that mischievous imp of a bird. Take the following as a speci- 
men :— 

The story to which we now call the attention of such of our readers as are not fast 
asleep, was forwarded to us by one of those hard-working clergymen by whom the 
church is supported but who do not derive much support from the church; and we 
will give it in his own words. 

The story, writes he, to which you refer, proves the truth of Sydney Smith’s ob- 
servation that whatever powers of oratory a parson may have, all command over the 
attention of his audience is at once lost when a bird makes its appearance in the 
church. Such certainly was the case when Jack, a magpie, well known in the 
village of ——, in the county of Kent, for his mischievous propensities, entered the 
village church in the afternoon of Sunday, July 25th, 1852, during the time of 
divine service. Our friend hopped quietly in at the open door, and, for a time, sur- 
veyed the congregation, recognizing many a friend who was wont to greet him with 
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“Did you Notice,” said Mary, one afternoon when Mrs. Pettifer was taking tea 
hink —did you notice that short, dry cough of Mr. Tryan’s yesterday? I 
he looks worse and worse every week, and I only wish I knew his sister; I 


words of kindness and familiarity ; but, upon this occasion, Jack was surprised at 
_ finding that no notice was taken of him. At last he seemed determined that he 
| would not be thus overlooked, and down the middle aisle he marched knocking at 
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the dear of each pew and announcing his arrival to the inmates with a clear, loud, 
—‘Here am I.” This move had the desired effect; for, im a very few moments, 
every eye was turned upom our hero. The worthy parson finding himself in a decided 

and perceiving broad grins coming over the before solemn faces of his flock, 
at onee stopped. the serviee and desired the clerk to eject the intruder. But the order 
was more easily given than executed. Jack was determined not to leave, and so, 
finding himself pursued, took refuge in a forest of legs belonging to his young friends, 
the school-children, who did not appear at all unwilling to afford him shelter. The 
¢lerk rushed. en, intent upon catehing the enemy and putting an end to this unortho- 
dex. proceeding, and over, first a bench, and then a child, he stambied, in his attempts 
to pounce upon the fugitive, who easily evaded his grasp and always appeared just 
where the clerk was not, informing him ever and anon of his whereabout by the old 
ery—‘‘ Here am I.” At last, with the help of two or three of the congregation who 
had joined in the pursuit, a capture was effected, and Jack was ignominiously turned 
out and the door closed upon him. After the lapse of a few minutes, order and 
solemnity were restored in the church ; and the prayers were recommenced and ended 
without further disturbance. 

The parson, in due time, ascended to the pulpit. He gave out his text and com- 
meneed a discourse calenlated, no doubt, to be of much benefit to his hearers ; but he 
had not preceeded far when he was interrupted by a loud noise accompanied by rap- 
ping at the little window at the back of the pulpit. Turning round to ascertain the 
cause, he beheld our friend Jack pecking away at the window, flapping his wings 
against it, and screaming at the top of his voice—‘‘ Here am I—Here am I” —a fact 
which no one could gainsay or resist laughing at. The worthy parson finding his own 
gravity, and that of his congregation so entirely upset by what had occurred, brought 
his sermon to a speedy conclusion, and dismissed the congregation. Sentence of death 
was recorded against the offender, ‘but, upon the petition of a number of the pa- 
zishioners, it was commuted to banishment for life from the precincts of the chureh. 
Such is the story of friend Jack. 

The magpie is, as we know, a leading character in more than one celebrated 
drama, and the following anecdote shows that the drama may become a tra- 
gedy of the saddest kind -— 

Kew readers are not familiar with’Lady Morgan's /Jtaly, though some may not re- 
member a sad story there told. Opposite to the lofty Doric column raised to com- 
memorate the defeat of Pietro Strozzi, and the taking of Sienna, stood, when Lady 
Morgan wrote, and, probably, still stands, a house wherein a noble lady resided. 
Cosmo I. lost a valuable pearl necklace, and a young girl was accused of the 
theft, which she solemnly demied. According to the detestable custom of the time, 
she was put to the torture. The terrible infliction was more than her delicate nerves 
could bear, and like the fragile and innocent Esmeralda, she declared that she was 
guilty, and without further trial was, like Esmeralda, hung. Soon after this cruel 
execution, a tremendous storm broke over Florence. A thunderbolt fell on the figure 
of Justice and split the scales, one of which fell to the earth—and, with it, fell the 
ruins of a magpie’s nest containing the pearl necklace. 

‘An Essay on Crotchets’ is a quaint moral dissertation on the peculiarities 
of character which Englishmen are reputed to possess to a greater extent than 
the natives of any other country. Here is a speculation on a curious subject 
that greatly perplexes most readers of the Times :-— 

We occasionally see an acknowledgment from the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
a bank-note which has been transmitted to him as conscience-money. Not long 
ago. we observed that one hundred pounds had been sent to him ‘from one who had 
often shot without a license in hic youth.’ Had the man been addicted to poaching ? 
had it been his ‘delight on a shiny night, in the seasun of the year 2? Then perhaps 
he had taken a game and provision shop, and got on in the world. We often wonder 
what kind of a person he is who pours his money so recklessly into Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer. We are not aware that we ever met with a man who put such a screw 
on his conscience. Is he a Puseyite awaking to a sense of the truth? Ora Me- 
thodist compounding for sanding his sugar and watering his tobacco? Or a Quaker 
who abjures all compulsory levies whatever? Or is the advertisement a deception in 
toto—a mere dodge on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make the nation 
believe that our taxes are just—a decoy-duck for the slaughter of genuine tax- 
payers. If, however, a bond fide transmitter of conscience-money exists, we have a 
notion that he is a crotchety being. A person may be all conscience or no conscience, 


either of which conditions is a dangerous one. We pity our friend’s wife; she has a | 


weary time with him, no doubt. My youthful lady reader, never marry a man who 
to your knowledge has sent conscience-money to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
you value your future peace. Better take ourselves, an old bachelor subject to 
periodical fits of the gout. He may be, it is true, a well-meaning but erotchety 
fellow, acting simply on the impulse of a freak—a pig-headed animal who determines 
to do like nobody else—as unpersuadable as the simpleton who adopts the maxim 
of ‘every man his own doctor,’ and coaxes for himself a chronic complaint—as im- 
practicable as he who acts upon the principle of ‘every man his own lawyer,’ and 
leaves a snug lawsuit for his descendants to the fourth generation. 

On the whole, the writer is justly lenient to crotchety men, but some of the 
species, such as the following, for example, rouse his bile :— 

Wherever you turn in life you meet with this species of cur, snarling and snap- 
ping at every decent man’s trousers. He is now, suppose, sitting in committee, and 
the resolution to be passed is, that two and two make four. There scems to be a 
general unanimity on the subject. One gentleman, remarkable for his caution, has 
certainly wished to try the problem on the duodecimal principle. Another, who has 
the reputation of being a great logician, has argued the point at some length, and 
with much fairness. But all appear to be agreed that two and two make four. The 
chairman is on the point of putting the motion, when up jumps Mr. Jaggerson: he 
has reserved himself for a great effort. Two and two make four, gentlemen! 
Can anything be more absurd than to affirm this as a general rule? It is contrary 
to Scripture—downright infidelity! He thanks Providence that he has now been 
married eight years to his dear wife, Johanna (he had kicked her only the evening 
before), and did not Seripture say that they two were one flesh? Then, he had two 
darling children (he had sent them to bed without their supper, for no reason what- 
ever, before he came to the meeting). Would any man say, in the case of himself, 
his wife, and family, that two and two were four? He now turns his asperity on 
his fellow. itt His friend, Mr. Gripeall—he is supposed to lend out 
money at @ usurious rate of interest—makes two and two inte twenty; then leaving 
the arithmetical question he launches out into bitter inuendoes and provoking allu- 
sicns whieh may apply to some who are present, and many who are absent; and 
sitting down im a state of pious perspiration, he declares that his conscience will not 
allew him to remaim longer a member of a committee which can affirm that two and 
twe meke four. Now, what annoys us most with the genus Jaggerson is, that the 
impostors are ever talking of their conscience—a about which they know 





property 
as much a8 & mam born blind does of neutral tint. If a highwayman comes up to 
you with a revolver and demands your purse, why, you do not love the man, cer- 








tainly, but there is an honest dishonesty about him after all. He makes 
to superior sanctity. He does not take high moral ground with you, He 
finger your purse, and have done with the business, and so he tells re ‘wants to 
your snivelling wretch, who is ever pinning a sham conscience on his =~ Bat of 
he is robbing a neighbour of what is more valuable than his purse—your vile While 
crite who is coneealing hatefal lies under texts of Scripture, and cow. ype. 
under a love of the Decalogue, why, we say nothing. Carlyle would sa stander 
him. And yet, is it not illustrative of the Englishman’s peaceable neil 
kind of man will often snarl through seventy years, and die in his bed unkickes 
Fraser contains, besides, a good article on ‘ Naval Education,’ as Blackwood 
does on ‘ Military Education.’ 
The Dublin University Magazine is quite as good as usual, in some 
better, the stories by Surrtey Brooxs and Buancwarp Jerrorp being con 
tinued in the present number, and gaining in interest as they proceed, i 


RUSKIN’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 
The Elements of Drawing, in Three Letters to Beginners. By John Ruskin, 


Author of Modern Painters, Seven Lamps of Architecture, Stones of Veni 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting, §c. fc. With Ilustrations drawn b 
the Author. Smith, Elder, and Ce 


Is this book Mr. Ruskin writes for the use of children of twelve or fourteen 
years old. He assumes that, for many and weighty reasons, drawing is a 
good thing to be taught, and justly. If Mr. Thomas Dyke Acland is cor. 
rect in saying that the study and practice of music teach the child to disci. 
pline his feelings and his tastes in association with others, giving at once the 
habit of co-operation and refinement of feelin, so drawing accustoms men 
to bring their observations to a definite shape, and to acquire the power of 
conveying their remarks in a tangible form. You will usually find 
the practised draughtsman not only illustrating his statements with his 
pencil, but pressing his observation as much ‘as “possible in a concrete 
shape, that is, in tangible and practical shape. Mr. Ruskin also 
thinks that with one hour’s practice in the day for six months, or 
of every other day for twelve months, the pupil will acquire sufficient 
power of drawing faithfully what he wants to draw, and have judgment up 
to a certain point of other persons’ work. Here, again, we believe that 
he is correct. One of the faults of teaching is the attempt to teach too much 
at a time, and for too long atime together; a practice which prevents the 
pupil from really learning what he is taught, and forces him into a habit of 
pretending to learn what he does not master. 

The book, however, is a curious illustration of Mr. Ruskin’s leading defect 
in the observation and explanation of art. He hasa peculiar notion withr. 
gard to draughtsmanship, based upon an optical theory,—that everythingone 
sees around presents itself to the eye only as an arrangement of patches of 
colour variously shaded. Guided by ‘ nature,’ therefore, he avoids outline 
study ; and we shall presently see whither this leads him. It is quite true 
that objects present themselves only in patches of colour ; but those patehes 
have boundaries which form what is called ‘outline.’ Nowin order to give that 
complete ontline in its actual shape, by patchwork the work must be absolutely 
finished ; if it be done with any dogree of roughness or incompleteness the 
outline which principally expresses the shape 1s not simply absent, it is dis 
turbed and distorted. To a certain extent the outline of ordinary dra 
manship is an arbitrary character ; it is that postulate with which all human 
work must begin—a something to be granted; but it is that with which 
begins the clearest conception of the form to be delineated—the clearest and 
the most definite. And it is that part of draughtsmanship upon which Mr. 
Ruskin’s observation appears to have been the weakest. He says that the 
best books to put into the hands of a child are those illustrated by George 
Cruikshank or by Richter. Now, why? George Cruikshank conveys cha- 
racter by the help of arbitrary lines, outline, or shading well enough suited 
to his own particular genius, but altogether unavailing for the plodding 
draughtsmen. And his forms, though sometimes happy, are often, and in cer- 
tain cases always, against nature. For instance, he almost invariably makes 
the thorax of a woman’s form so small that it is impossible to account for 
the anatomy of the figure between the throat and waist. And why Richter? 
—a man who represents gentle feelings, but has no capacity whatever for 
the exact imitation of the human anatomy. : 

In this instruction book Mr. Ruskin works much at what we may consider 
the accessories of art—landscape-painting, scene-painting, architeeture, and 
costume. fle gets to the human part only so far as its morab aspect 1s c00- 
cerned. Fer example, he has some excellent remarks upon the Will0’-the 
wisp freedom of hand :— ! 

Mischief (he says) may easily be done quickly, but good and beautiful work is 
generally done slowly. You will find no boldness in the way. A flower or a bird’s 
wing is painted; and if Nature is not bold at her work, do you think you ought to be 
at yours? So never mind what people say, but work with your pencil-point very 
patiently; and if you can trust me in anything, trust me when I tell you, 
though there are ali kinds and ways of art—large work for large places, small 
for narrow places, slow work for people who can wait, and quick work for people’ who 
cannot—there is one quality, and, I think, only one, in which all great and good art 
agrees—it is all delicate art. Coarse art is always bad art. 

While his instructions in the morality of drawing have much in them that 
is good, if he wishes his book to become serviceable to inners he ¥ 
extricate any future edition from the criticism and hypereriticism with 
he has overclouded it—bothering, not to say bewildering, the child of twelve 
or fourteen, to whom it is addressed. e is like that other * eminent 
writer’ the ‘Roving Englishman; he cannot resist the impulse to dietale 
as well as to teach, to declaim, to pour himself out on every 
touches. He cannot (p. 14) advise the use of a piece of stale bread m pre 
ference to a piece of india-rubber without a foot-note lecture, ten 
upon making a mess on the floor with bread-crumbs, and upon the wrong 
wasting good bread. ' 

There 1s, indeed, a curious moral twist im this teacher —he is full of adars 
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bitterness. “The naisy life of modern days,” he says, “is wholly | It was exacted in Jersey according to a fashiam, i iliating. The 
t and I with canaepien of natural beauty ;” bat whose ery = condeumed person, man or woman, prayed for spe reg > 
incompatib® own? He admits his liability to overrate works which he | on bended knees, and was permitted to we eoten.08 8 ae — 
a wut will he admit his incapacity to discern the merits of others | the shoulders and feet bare. ‘This barbarous ceremony, pe erp ee 
he reviles. The same man who advises the student repeatedly to | by the Revolution, and suffered to die out by desuetude in Jersey, has been 
~ works of the quaint genius of caricature, George Cruikshank, | practised in Guernsey since the commencement of the present century. M. 
pe that he who possesses finished prints of Raphael and Correggio | Hugo quotes the text of a decree pronounced in 1817 by the Royal Gourt of 
burn them. Guernsey against a young girl named Margaret Mackenzies, of St. Peter's 
concludes 
shall be 





& 


--* get some key to the strange caprice and inconsistency of this teacher, | Port, who had been convieted of infanticide. The sentence 

we turn to the literary portion of Mr. Ruskin’s lecture on ‘ Things to | thus :— 

preeet ? The same man who commends Homer, Shakspeare, Spenser,| This day, the Gth of December, 1817, at noon precisely, the prisoner 

be Wordsworth, Longfellow, and Coventry Patmore, says, ‘‘ Cast Cole- | brought out of prison to the Court of the Cohue, and there, in one of the lower 

Sot, de, as sickly and useless; and Shelley, as shallow and cerdose ; | apartments, she shall be stripped and shall clothe herself in a white chemise 

ridge until your taste is fully formed, and you are able to discern the for the occasion. She shall have her head uncovered and her feet naked. From the 

B ificent in him from the wrong.” It is evident here that we are dealing chamber in which she is stripped she shall be takem to the door of the court, where 

magn man whom Nature has not endowed with the usual complement of she shall receive from the hand of the executioner a lighted candle, weighing two 

with a® He cannot understand Shelley, as the blind man cannot dis- pounds, and two feet in length, made expressly for that purpose. Thus equipped, she 
2? has to present herself at the bar of the court, and, going upon her knees, shall demand 


perees our, the deaf man tune. For him the creation is one with the in th Pa t the ki — 
tingussh s omitted,—or represented only by some shadowy mournful ab- Gee Seats ees ee Se pacman herener: 


buman . : ae inte te A cold morning for M t, in a Guernsey December. Among M. 
-on. Passion he seems to regard as synonymous with ‘sin” Why he ; ‘ > . obit A . 
Seid admit Spenser we know not, unless it be as a colourist. He has long meet cortty Unknown orn eae 5 — —- ig tet orn 
been discoursing on art, but has never gone to the pith and marrow of all art eer tie b fath ? a —_— ri — dl ers aes ed pk Bi 
the human form in its completeness, the human type in the full power of re th woke | vd he mds wer eee tel rar par al ny hether 
ot and the full beauty of womanhood. If he permits a man or | fh hevder 2 = 4 Laprres ¥ san tidied ae = ts Wx. 
oman to enter the picture, it must be in the quaint, undeveloped form of havi ee 1 > home Sede" deeaie pros — ‘fea ” h er, or from 
the earicatu rist’s sketch, or in the mortified, lank-cheeked, lank-loined shape tn, Tel for Si SS ‘Ble oe Ty roe Oh: — 
Raphaelite creation. His art is the play of ‘ Hamlet’ with the anes Y. $ sgh wre re on Insurmonnty bl ree doe " sed x utter the 
. er) left out. He can discourse to you on the scenery, the archi- rnp ce Nl ie: yers, menaces, even blows were employed by her parents 
part the church, the grave, but the human beings, their | *? °vercome her resistance, but in vain. Suzanna was then taken before 
cng, beast, passion, sulpeen, talacaem, he knows not; and | sy weet | Court, ar sme pr rd son hia for perjury. 
Fi ied "thorough sym yathy, his tone in speaking of them degenerates to | Se Senees Ce. ee er eee eer nee one ane 
denied a thoro Che st to hate. How can such a man be a ouide to |Ja8tice, and she was brought before the Royal Court, which sentenced her 
— — at ee : gmc“ |'to go, on the Sunday following, to the church of St. Mary’s, her parish, to 
in its completeness ° | kneel on the floor, to beg forgiveness from Simon Bisson for her obsti- 
—————————— nacy, and to —— him humbly to accept her as his bride. The decree 
5 eee abietees det ew wound up with these words, “ And if she do not perform, in every particular, 
ot — agin DY. poe on biased | what is now ordered, she shall be punished by a whipping, as a rebel and 
La Normandie Inconme. By Frangois Victor Hugo. aris: Fagnerre. an incorrigible.” This method of dealing with actory brides might 
Tux Unknown Normandy is Jersey. The son of Victor Hugo has published have been borrowed by Jersey from Kaflirland, where it is still a vrinetple 
a volume of interesting researches into the social antiquities and history of of native law. M. Hugo’s volume is full of similarly curious details, and 
that é ia which he resided for some years with his father. An English | is written with a grace and force announcing him distinctly as his father’s 
island], son. 





work on the same subject was latcly published, but it was dryly written, and 
less amply illustrated with anecdotes than M. Francois Tugo’s This, : nee 
indeed, is a most pleasing volume, which, we should say, will reward any; WILD ADV ENTURE. 

translator who'takes it in hand. The author treats of Jersey as of a little Virginia Illustrated: a@ Visit to the Virginian Canaan. I)lustrated from 
feudal Atlantic only vaguely known to the world, and in its Norman cha- Drawings by Porte-Crayon. (Low and _G0.)—In Randolf county, Vir- 
ginia, there is a tract of country containing from seven to nine hundred 


postical exaggeration. Its people are the kindred of Corneille and Joan | *4uare miles, entirely uninhabited, and so inaccessible that it has rarely 
of Are. It has no paved highways, no Frascati, no gendarmes, no custom- pew penetrated even by the boldest hunters. The settlers on its borders 
house officers, no Court of Cassation. It has a tribunal called the Cohue, a) speak of it as a region of laurel brakes, dangerous abysses, and precipitous 
first magistrate styled the Bailiff, Constables, Estates, and an Usher who is ‘hills, sees... with panthers and bears. Stories = told of trappers lost 
aViseount. It contains a class of lords and a class of vassals. ‘Che land | 2™0ng its savage solitudes. In 1851, however, certain trout-fishers explored 
is distributed into fiefs. You would be ridiculed as a Utopian in Jersey |it as far as the Falls of the Blackwater, and upon their return published a 


were you to talk about abolishing feudalism, tithe, tributes, or forced labour. fascinating account of the scenery, the game, and the fish. Two years after- 


But, on the other hand, you need no passport there. The island is open to | wards, a second party set out from Maryland, leaped the infant Potomac,’ 
alleomers. It has neither penal code nor written law. Custom is its code | and found themselves in Virginia. Next, they crossed an ‘amber brook, 
and it hasno Ordonnances of July. Whence came these ancient institutions | and then plunged into the Virginian forests. ‘Travelling in this region is 
and this singular population ? Charlemagne, looking from a castle-window, |condueted upon a primitive plan: your horse lies down to sleep on the 
saw some men disembarking on the coast of the Narbonne, and | grass; you make a bed of hemlock branches; your fire flickers a warning 
wept. They were Normans, and from them sprang Rollo, who afterwards lasatnet the approach of wild beasts; the pine-trees form smooth columns, 
came to an islet known then as Cesarea, but which, when its inhabitants | supporting aloft, at a distance of a hundred feet, a traceried roof of green. 
had been massacred, was called Jersey, and colonized by the pirates of the | By day you ‘dodge’ the laurel brakes, which extend mile after mile, and are 
North. Rollo divided the land, kept the lion’s share to himself, and dis- | 99 dense that even the deer cannot pass except by finding the thinnest 
tributed the remainder among his chieftains. Tere was the origin of a 'places. When the experienced woodman is forced to cross he always seeks 
society and a polity, the traces of which appear imperishable. Jersey was |a deer path. But the bear makes his way more easily, tearing through the 
governed by castles and churches, for the lords shared their power with the oe and making his lair among the crushed leaves and broken wood. 
rare who absorbed the principal jurisdiction over offenders and esta- | In the large, profusely illustrated volume under notice, we have a lively 
lished the right of asylum. narrative of adventures in this wild country, purporting to describe how 
Renunciation, a purely Norman penalty retained to this day among the hereditary Porte-Crayon, an artist, explored it with three young girls, his cousins. 
customs of Jersey, was a moral punishment, having for its principle the love of | Half the book is made up of trashy talk ; the rest is feebly written, and the 
comtry. The condemned was obliged to renounce Normandy, that is, to swear he engravings, though characteristic, are often execrable. But the meiden 
would never return to his natal soil. It was with his hand upon the Gospel that he of the auras were amusing, and al ther unlike the experiences of ladies 
feck this cath. Before departing he was compelled to declare what route he proposed | Wj, a al in the ordinary fashion. The vehicle was a solidly-built carri 
to select; he was then allowed a certain number of hours in which to perform the “™ po I ‘ ple : é fat # he feel y .?P age, 
He was then forced to start and to walk during the entire day, never re- | GT4W" Dy two ‘aa «fell paar. 90 i one belt oll te an — 
ceding step, whether in rain, snow, or burning heat, and was only permitted to | CT&YOn was an athletic fellow, wearing a hunting belt and leathern gaiters, 
at night to take repose in the nearest hamlet. If, overwhelmed by fatigue or | #4 carrying a short German rifle; hts companions were, so we find it re- 
the thousand unforeseen obstacles of a long journey, he was a minute too corded, plump, pretty girls ready to make tents out of shawls, to dive into 
had not quitted Normandy at the stipulated hour, the lay officers of justice |caverns of unknown depth, and to sleep within earshot of bruin’s growl. 
watched his flight along the road once more seized upon the criminal, and | Their first great enterprise was a visit to Weyer’s cave on the Shenandoah. 
him back to the executioner. ‘The Church no longer protected him. The cave is composed of several vast halls crowded with grotesque stalag- 
Hugo argues that trial by jury was a Norman before it was an Eng- | mites and sparkling stalactites, with a cataract leaping from an m 
Practice, passing over to England from Normandy ew croupe with Wil- | the rock, and rushing away into subterranean darkness. Insome t 
the Conqueror. In a parenthetical though important chapter, he | roofs and columns are as white as alabaster, and gleam with silver specks 
to Jersey the origin of French poetical literature, and then, reverting | and veins ; in others the surface resembles a contrast of jet and 
to the political history of the iskand, quotes the list of its governors. In the | They have been distinguished by a number of fanciful names—the of 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was administered by four brothers or | Statuary, Solomon's ‘lemple, the Cathedral, the Gnome King’s Palace, the 
Sons of —Edward, son of Henry IIL; Edward, son of Edward III. ; | Enchanted Moors, the Bridal Chamber, and the Magic Tower. Few Buro- 
and the es of Bedford and Gloucester, brothers of Henry V. Warwick, | pean travellers are aware that the North American caves excel in extent 
the King-Maker, left his name deeply printed in the annals of Jersey, which | and beauty even the Anéro di Nettuno of Sardinia. The Chimneys were the 
Counts also upon its roll of governors, the Duke of Somerset, favourite of | next objects of interest in Porte-Crayon’s route. They form a remarkable 
VIEL, Sir Amyas Paulet, and Sir Walter Raleigh. With infinite | group of seven natural towers upon a limestone head, are from seventy to 
changes of fortune, however, the island saw few changes in the customs of | eighty feet high, and resemble a great feudal ruin. In this vicinity fourteen 
its people. Thus the amende honorable of feudal times survived for centuries. | inches of snow may fall within an hour or two—astriking illustration of the 





racter not known at all. It is a discovery of the exiles, he says, with | 
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North American climate. and his cousins were not overwhelmed, MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, AND HAYDN’S 

but the storm tried the nerves of the artist adventurer. Crossing log-bridges, | Moore’s Irish Melodies : with Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir John 
fording torrents, and visiting springs—as the watering-places are termed | Stevenson, Mus. Doc. (Longman and Co.)—This is a handsome and 
—were variations in the journey, surpassed in interest, Eovever, by a scene | acceptable volume, not glittering with decorations, yet the beau idéal of agit 
in a forest. Six men were met, advancing in Indian file. Their faces are | book. It contains nearly four hundred pages of musical iti 
nearly hidden by their slouched hats, long matty locks, and shaggy beards. | companying the golden-worded melodies of Moore, i printele, 
Their hunting shirts and trousers were of mountain jeans, coloured with | fine paper. Every one who possesses a pianoforte should possess Sir John 
hickory bark ; some wore deer-leg ings and carried rok aren) every one was | Stevenson's edition, which is unique. 

accoutred with a formidable knife, a long rifle, powder-horn, and bullet-| Haydn’s Oratorio, The Seasons, in Vocal Score, with a rate 
pouch. They approached ‘with that wicked stride peculiar to the moun-|paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent Novello, 
taineers,’ and alarmed the wayfarers, who had not accustomed themselves to | (Novello.)—A neat, cheap, and popular edition, well printed and admirably 
the characteristic of the Virginian byway. The men saluted the carriage | arranged. 














company, and passed quietly on. Readers with patience and an eye for = ae 
skipping may relish this volume of Virginian wanderings, which, if properly | t rts 

sifted, would afford materials for an entertaining book one-fourth of its J ° 

size. —— 


Recollections of Western Texas, Descriptive and Narrative, Including an| IN REMEMBRANCE OF THE LATE MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Indian Campaign. 1852—1855. By Two of the U.S. Mounted Rifles. | Tue following letter has been published in the daily papers:— 
(Cash.)—T e Two Mounted Rifles were young men who served four years |  “ Stt,—The work we have carried on being now brought to a close, we beg leave, 
against the frontier Indians in Texas. They are sons of an Irish gentleman — — a ley = —_— its result — to the public, 
and emigrated to America in 1850, and were shortly enrolled among the | \. 0 to stat Gut to-¢ sem . ms “ yp seete pos Whom we represent decided in the 
Mounted Rifles, a frontier corps maintained by the United States Govern- a tho heats at te pathos oetoead orb i aad den beyond the line which 
ment to defend the civilized inhabitants against the Indian tribes of Old and | jh.y had a d S ae) boon ind 7 ; in taking this course 
. . A ry had a due reg th to the independence of literature and to the 
New Mexico and Upper Texas, and consisting of one colonel, two majors, | character of their deceased friend; and therefore they have never for a . 
eight captains, forty lieutenants, and eight hundred men, whose pay is viated from it, nor do they now depart from it. —so 
almost equal to that of a lieutenant in the British army. They wear dark- | “They have considered their personal responsibility a sufficient refutation of any 
blue uniforms, with green cuffs and collars, blue shakos, with green bands | untrue and preposterous statements that have obtained circulation as to property as- 
and plumes, boots with heavy brass spurs and steel rowels, and buckskin | serted to have been left by Mr. Jerrold, and they now merely add that, unless they 
acme. and are armed with rifles, revolvers, horse-pistols, and bowie | had thoroughly known, and beyond all doubt assured themselves that their exertions 
nives. This is the garrison uniform ; ‘on scout’ they have heavy woollen | Were needed by the dearest objects of Mr. Jerrold’s love, those exertions would never 
overshirts, red, black, or brown, slouched felt hats, and buckskin leggings ; have been heard of. : y 
they are mounted on large American horses, and form a powerful troop. | , year ger rea show thet > oe og readings, and lectures 
They scour the borders from one block fortress to another, and their life os ae a . ie np She payee of ae enpenees, 8 Oeee Oe ee, ee oe 
bounds in excitement. After a brief but excellent account of Texas, the pended in the purchase (through trustess) of s Goverment entulty fe 
sennintah describe the Indians on the frontier—the Comanchees, the Lipaus oy See ae ar ease’ Sain, Se ena Se generousl 
| ’ ) “ y ij . 3 H 
the Apaché, and the Toncahuas. They fight magnificently, and if captured oe eet ee ee Oe ee : 


a a i assisted on many hands, and especially by members of the musical profession, we 
on the field by the Texan rangers are invariably tied to trees and shot. They | have never consciously accepted a sacrifice that could not be afforded, and have 


still pemeny the custom of singing death songs at the place of execution. | furnished a good employment and just remuneration to many deserving persons, 





The Lipaus, when charged, wheel round their enemy in rings, discharging “We are, sir, your faithful servants, — 
arrows and shots in exactly the manner described in the favourite Red “ CHARLES DICKENS, Chairman, 
Indian romances, The Wept of the Wishton-Wish and The White Stone Canoe. “ ARTHUR SMITH, Honorary Secretary, 


THE TONIC SOL-FA ASSUCIATION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 

Tu Sydenham glass-house was the scene on Thursday of a musical perform. 

OOKS. ance of an unusual character, very interesting to professional musicians and 

EDUCATIONAL “ ; even to the general public, who crowded in large numbers to hear it, and stamped 

WE have three new volumes of the beautifu Oxfor d P ocket Classics (J. H. | it with enthusiastic approval. On such technical grounds we cannot do better 
and J. Purker):—Xenophontis de Cyri Minoris Expeditione, Short Notes to the 


‘ than trust ourselves to the guidance of the experienced musical critic of the 
Odes, Epodes, Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica of Horace, and M, Tullii Cice- | Times, who writes:— & 


ronis Tusculanum Disputationum. These are model books, each one of which | “No doubt. most of our readers who now and then give a thought to music have 
the student will prize as a gem. Several volumes of instruction in the | heard of the ‘Tonic Sol-fa Association,’ although probably the majority of them baye 
French language have lately , on published: 4 Safe aud Sure Method of | not the least idea of what it means. The ‘ Tonic Sol-fa Association’ professes to teach 
Acquiring a Practical Knowledge of French, by C. Dagobert (Shaw), who is rong eae = oe of singing, on a sng —) toes by — nh a rm 
teac . a . > Wy r » ion muc simp: er an that in use among musiciaus. ec si 
Po rag ay marten mpg any vos wh om a Daagiy x: b ted Plan tor the signatures, the cleffs, and the ordinary divisions into bars, substituting in their 
oetry for ners 5 Hs a mr die eas place the initial letters of the monosyllables, do, re, mi, fa, &c., employed in the 
the th English Notes (Whittaker); and a cheap fourth edition of ; : : : 
smemOry, 5 MGHER LVOCES \ WV 22 : , Italian system of solfeggio, together with certain marks to designate ‘accidentals’ 
Mr. J. Lotte’s Elementary Speaking French Grammar (Without Rules) Ex- (flats, sharps, or naturals), and others to represent the duration of notes and their 
emplified on a New, Easy, and Certain Plan, for Speaking French fluently within 


; : ¢ D ; oa . rhythmical distribution into measures. The expedient is plain enough, and may be 
Three Months (Whittaker). ’Eco Italiano is a Practical Guide to Italian | mastered with a very little trouble. But that it can only admit of the most limited ap- 


Conversation with a Complete Vocabulary, by Eugenio Camerini, of Turin, | plication is self-evident; and this the promoters indirectly confess when they declare 
(Triibner), We may class together three little educational publications | that their system is not intended to supersede, but to lead the way to a readier acqui- 
(Shaw) :—Sine Qua Non, Which is Which? This or That, for French students, sition of the established method. It is, perhaps, as well for Mr. Curwea—who if not the 
by C. Dagobert ; The Right Word in the Right Place, a Companion to the | absolute inventor is the most active and zealous promulgator of the Tonic Sol-fa’doc- 
W riting-Desk; and Elocution: Its Principles Reduced to Practice. The Classed | ‘tine—that he does not aim at upsetting the yng er ~_ of — notation, 
Catalogue of the Educational Division of the South Kensington Museum (Spot- which the experience of centuries has brought to a logical clearness an perfection 
. * tat handed cts * os) | that may almost be pronounced mathematical, and to abandon which would be to 
tiewoode), a volume of ine ea naling pages, pnt SIX" | reduce the masterpieces of the musical art to a dead letter, or at least am 
pense. The Rev. J. 8. Boucher’s Mensuration, Plane and Solid (Longman | unintelligible hieroglyph. Moreover, it may be safely affirmed that the new 
and Co.), is strictly adapted for self-instruction as well as for the use of| method (not so very new,-by the way, since it is only another among many modifict- 
civil, military, and naval schools and colleges. We may add the names of tions of the Arabic numerals, which Jean Jacques proposed in lieu of the existing 


two useful little books with special objects—How fo Work with the Micros-| musical notation) can never be made available for anything beyond the most primi- 
cope (Churchill), by Lionel S. Beale, F.R.S., and 4 Handbook to the Waxed | tive form of vocal music. Its simplicity is its chief recommendation; and d 
Paper Process in Photography, by William Crookes (Chapman and Hall). | from this point of view—although any kind of interference, direct or indirect, with 
Nor must we neglect to mention an excellent tract by Mr. J. Russell Hind, | the established notation should always be jealously scanned—the ‘Tonic Sol-f 
The Comet of 1556: Popular Replies to Every-day Questions Referring to its | system, as a means of easily imparting a certain amount of elemeutary instruction ia 
Anticipated Reappearance (J. W. Parker). It is the best popular publication | 8bools, may not only be tolerated but even recommended. The precise cigaidcation 
on the subject. of its title is derived from its most salient, and indeed (its object taken into consider 
ation) most useful peculiarity. As in the method of Rousseau, already alluded to, 
| the notation indicates not the absolute pitch of sounds, but their relative position in 
NEW EDITIONS | the scale (or key) to which they belong; so that no matter in what tone it may be 
P. ‘ = | sung, a melody is always written in the same way. 
Tue fourth edition of Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors and| “Not to enter further, however, into a dry discussion, we may state that the 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England (Murray) has now reached its ninth | Tonic-Sol-fa’ has been taught in a large number of schools, and is spreading all ovet 
volume, containing the biographies of Erskine and Eldon, two of the most | the United Kingdom. Its influence in London and the vicinities may be unde re 
interesting in the series. Mr. Bohn has published in the Historical Library, | {rom the fact that, yesterday, a performance was given at the Crystal i 
volume the second of Jesse’s Memoirs of the Court of England during the | Handel Festival orchestra, by between two thousand and three pre: ab oat 
Reign of the Stuarts, with thirteen portraits engraved on steel. In the boys and girls, from various schools in which the system has er ‘ae 
Classical Library we have The Geography of Strabo literally translated, with | of the pieces executed were in three, and several in four parts, ween 
notes, the first six books by H. C eat tho nedeaindes be W. Falouner, | and three hundred male adults were engaged to fill up the harmonies. at & 
M.A. Th be — lt ith rmenreg: do Th me ti. | was striking, in some degree recalling the meetings of the charity children te 
quarian Eildepp tontains 4 Polyglot pete Py ane crear ag me Paul's Cathedral; but, with respect to the precision with which the indications 
, > 
t 


j U ; 00%, dee conductor’s stick were obeyed, it was far more remarkable. The enormous 
alian, German, Dutch, Spanish, ose and Danish, with English Trans- | trebles, boys and girls, made it appear to the distant auditor almost as if the 
lations and a General Index by Mr. 


enry G. Bohn himself. It is a re-| performance was in unison; and only on approaching nearer to the orchestra 
markable and valuable book, full of curious accounts of affinities between | the bass and intermediate parts be distinctly heard.” 

nations. Many of the proverbs are quite new to the English reader. Mr.| Some thirty thousand persons were present at this performance. ae 
Walter K. Kelly appears to have ‘laid the groundwork of the volume by| The Craysrat Parace, by the way, is to be opened during the peng 
selections from a t variety of sources.’ For the English translations, | ™onths on Saturdays for One Shilling, in order that the directors the general 
Mr. Bohn is ‘ mainly responsible.’ mine whether that tariff or Half-a-crown will pay best. We hope the 
public will support the reform. 
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CouxtRY Quist arrive at the Nag’s head late 
coos ag ng tea, go to bed tired with our 


in the delightfully till about three o’clock in the 
paoearsid y) oe dat that hour begin to discover that there 
are actually noises even in this remote country seclusion. 


he Nag’s Head, and at three o’clock 
pred bg — ~ sha hank to cluck under our 
the astoral, my dear, and suggestive of eggs for 
bias reakfast whose reputation is above suspicion ; but I 
these cheerful fowls did not wake quite so early. Are 


likewise, dogs, love, at the Nag’s Head, and are 
trying. 


be 





t 


to bark down the crowing and clucking of 
cheerful fowls? I should wish to guard myself | 
the possibility of making a mistake, but I think | 

three dogs. A small, shrill dog, who barks | 
. g melancholy dog of uncertain size, who howls | 
tonously; and a large hoarse dog, who emits barks 
intervals like minute-guns. Is this going on long? Ap- 
parently it is. My dear, if you will refer to your pocket- 


book, I think will find that the doctor recommended 
hee We will not be fretful and complain of our 
having 


ity 


S 


our morning sleep disturbed; we will be con- 
tented, and will only say that it is time to get up. 
Delicious meal ; let us linger over it as long | 

as we can; let us linger, if possible, till the drowsy 
mid-day tranquillity begins to sink over this secluded 
Strange! but, now I think of it again, do I, 

or do I not, hear an incessant hammering over the 
way? No manufacture is carried on in this peaceful | 
place, no new houses are being built; and yet there is | 
such a hammering that, if I shut my eyes, I can almost | 
fancy myself in the neighbourhood of a dockyard. | 
Waggons, too. Why does a waggon, which makes so | 
little noise in London, make so much noise here; is the 
dust on the road detonating powder, that goes off with 
a report at every turn of the heavy wheels? Does the 





waggoner crack his whip or fire a pistol to encourage 
his horses? Children, next. Only five of them, and 
they have not been able to settle for the last half-hour 
what game they shall play at. On two points alone do 
they appear to be unanimous—they are all agreed on | 
making a noise, and on stopping to make it under our 
window. I think I am in some danger of forgetting 
one of the doctor's directions: 1 rather fancy I am 
allowing myself to be annoyed. Let us take a turn in 
the garden, at yoy — mee — again. The 

is on one side of the garden. Every time our 
vk takes us near it, the small shrill dog barks and the 
large hoarse dog growls. The doctor tells me to have 
no anxieties. I am suffering devouring anxieties. These 
dogs may break loose and fly at us, for anything I know 
to the contrary, at a moment’s notice. What shall I do? 
Give myself a drop of tonic, or escape for a few hours 
from the perpetual noises of this retired spot by taking a 
drive? My wife says, ‘‘ Take a drive.” I think 1 have 
already mentioned that Z invariably agree with my wife. 
—Dickens's Household Words. 

Wexcome Home.—Spring-lane is one of those se- 
duaded winding-roads—just wide enough for the passing 
of two carriages—that adorn the vicinity of Boston. The 
hand of ‘improvement,’ reckless of beauty and blind to 
nature, has yet spared it; and it is still fenced on each 
side with an impervious hedge of barberries, roses, spireas, 
and other wild shrubs, and enriched with little inclo- 
sures of independent homesteads and homes where the 
dear relations and affinities exist, and are well symbo- 
lized by the bright berries and sweet flowers of the 

In this lane, on ascending ground, and a 
little above a turn round a high rock—a boulder, that 
stands out from the adjoining fields—is a small house, 
nowise distinguished from other houses of its class in the 

bourhood, except by being out of repair, a singular 
feature where thrift and order prevail. ‘The faded paint 
is kindly screened by a rich mantle of honeysuckles, 
Roxbury wax-work and Virginia creeper, now (in Octo- 
ray its most brilliant colour. Solomon in all his 
was not arrayed like the ruinous porch of this de- 
cayed house, with its crimson, scarlet, and purple hang- 
ae oo Tay was just setting, the sky golden to the 
; en, too, were the autumn leaves as they 
dropped from the boughs, stirred by the breeze, to a 
ne emaries; and golden was the hue on 
flaxen and sunburnt cheeks of two sturdy 
boys, who, having clambered to the top of the boulder, 
Were ing at the end of two long sticks many- 
coloured handkerchiefs. A whistle at the nearest | 
station of the railroad, just under the hill was heard ; 
yo waved their flags.—Sedgwick's ‘ Mar- 
Tar Navication or THe Rivers or IxpiA.—An in- 
uential meeting of gentlemen was held on Tuesday 
’ at the Town Hall, Manchester, to receive com- 
oe from the directors of the Oriental Steam 
mpany with reference to a proposed improvement of 

navigation of Indian rivers. Mr. J. A. Turner, M.P., 

weer = — managing director of the company, 

. ey ought to be able to justify the under- 

before that commercial pubteniy by a re- 
oe its commercial merits alone. It was known 
diene = | ntemen that steam navigation upon the 
with ey ndia was very much needed, and, in common 
fitabl erything else much needed, it was very pro- 
here 


wherever it was introduced. Upon the Gang 
d ges 
Where steam vessels had been plying for years, the pro. 





SS 








profits than this; but he thought it must be considered 
satisfactory. There were in India 10,000 miles of river 
susceptible of advantageous navigation by steam vessels. 
They had received from the East India Company 
what was equal to a guarantee of ten per cent. upon the 
capital invested in the scheme. The rivers of India were 
known to be shallow in the dry season, and it was indis- 
pensable that the vessels should be of a shallow draught. 
It was equally indispensable that they should carry a 
remunerative cargo. In order that they might carry 
large cargoes, it was proposed to have a number of large 
barges, of shallow draught, propelled by a steamer. It 
was intended that he should go out to superintend the 
starting of the vessels, and he considered himself respon- 
sible for their success. Dr. Watts inquired if the com- 
pany simply intended to navigate the Indus, and wished 
to know the shallowest point in that river below Moul- 
tan. Mr. Bourne said, under the present arrangement 
with the East India Company, the operations would be 
restricted to the Indus, but they did not intend to con- 
fine their operations to that river. They thought it best, 
however, to take one river first; but there was nothing 
to prevent them going simultaneously on to the Godavery. 
Those who wished to see that river navigated could pro- 
mote the object by taking up shares in the scheme.— 
Resolutions approving of the scheme, and appointing a 
committee, were then passed. 

THe Manacement or CoLours.—I never saw a 
piece of porcelain, however trifling, nor the most paltry 
fan, nor little painted paper thing of any kind from 
China, which failed in harmony and effect, and did not 
furnish admirable suggestions and lessons. The beauty 
of the ornamental productions of India seems not to 
depend upon the quality of their component materials, 
nor to be regulated by the value of the ornament. 
I have an Indian rug made of wool, such as the 
wool of this country, costing three or four rupees, 
in which the choice and management of colours 
are as refined as in the most expensive shawls of the 
Deccan or Thibet. So too with a fan from Madras; 
every artist to whom I have shown it has wondered at 
the fine effect achieved with the most paltry means; a 
glass bead, some Birmingham tinsel, a bit of blue and a 


| bit of red cloth, some chippings of peacocks’ feathers, a 
|bunch of pink floss silk—these, of themselves poor 


materials, arranged by fine taste, become the principal 
ornament of a fan made of the feathers of the Argus 
pheasant, supported by an exquisitely carved ivory 
handle, and decorated with a handsome tassel of gold 
thread and silk.—Fraser’s Magazine for September. 

Tue Route to Inp1a.—We have received from 
Captain Ford the subjoined suggestions with respect to 
the best and most expeditious mode of conveying our 
troops to India :—“ The failure of all endeavours hitherto 
made to effect a rapid and direct communication with 
India, via the Cape of Good Hope, whether attempted in 
auxiliary or full-powered steamships, has been oe- 
casioned by the insufficiency of tonnage and power of 
the vesscls omployed, and by the loss of time inseparable 
from coaling at so many different stations. Our only 
independent and natural high-road to India is by the 
ocean: we command that route, but have not yet made 
the best use of it. In order to overcome the delays and 
difficulties adverted to, I suggest the immediate esta- 
blishment of a line of first-class iron screw steamships, 
of 5000 tons’ measurement each, and fitted with engines 
of 1000-horse power. These ships can be so constructed 
as to average 300 miles per day—a rate of speed that 
would enable them to perform the voyage to or from 
India, with certainty, in forty-one days. The stowage 
capacity of each ship would comprise ample space for 
2000 troops, with their officers, officers’ horses, artillery, 
baggage, and a large amount of munitions of war, to- 
gether with twenty-four days’ fuel, and the requisite 
quantity of provisions and stores. The political ad- 
vantages of Great Britain possessing a distinct available 
fleet of this description are so obvious as to require no 
comment. In the event of a European war, and an 
urgent demand for troops, each of these capacious and 
powerful vessels could convey 3000 men from India and 
land them at Gibraltar in thirty-six days, or at Malta 
in thirty-nine days. Should neither the Admiralty nor 
the East India Company feel disposed to build and 
manage the ships referred to, such an addition to our 
national resources can only be created and properly 
worked by a public company, established under the 
auspices of her Majesty’s Government, which company, 
if adequately supported, I am prepared to organize with- 
out delay. The whole matter is simply a question of 
tonnage, steam power, and capital ; and the events arising 
out of the Indian mutiny are likely to be such as to give 
continuous employment, during many years, to the class 
of powerful ships alluded to.” 

East Enp Raccep Scuoot Fere.—Nearly three 
hundred ragged school teachers, men and women, be- 
longing to ragged schools at the east end of the metro- 
polis, were entertained on Tuesday by Mr. Edward 
Gurney, at Nutfield Priory, near Reigate. 

Tue Tavistock ELection.—Mr. Byng having retired 
from Tavistock, in order to stand for Middlesex, Mr. 
Arthur Russell, a nephew of the Duke of Bedford, has 


adhesion to the principles of Parliamentary reform, vote 
by ballot, civil and religious liberty, national education, 





fits were thirt A : 
Y, forty, and even as high as forty-eight 
Per cent. He did not know if cotton spinning gave better 


admission of Jews to Parliament, and abolition of church 
rates. He will support the Government in a vigorous 


issued an address to the electors, in which he professes | Cen 





suppression of the Indian rebellion. Mr. Miall bas also 
appeared as a candidate. At the nomination on Thurs- 


a poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Russell. During 
the proceedings, the btstings gave way ; several persons 
were seriously injured, and a lad was killed. 

na. goed Festivities 1x Norrotx.— The fourth 
annu: vest festival took place at Brooke, near 
Norwich, on Friday week, com 
Divine service in the parish church. 
served in the garden. Ornamental 
and floral decorations lent brightness and grace to 
scene; a band of music set the spirits of the villagers 
spinning; and various rural games whiled a 
time until eight o'clock in the evening, when dis- 
persed. 


rt 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
CLAIRMONTE.—On the 1ith of June, at Port Elizabeth, 
Cape of Good H the wife of Adolphus 
JOHNSTON.~On the ath mson at X U 
ehigne Gein ieee Paste ee 
of John Philip Trew, Esq. : a son. 5 
MARRIAGES. 
DU QUAIRE—BLACKETT.—On the 31st of A at St. 
Gen : fy ys 


rge’s, Hanover-square, an 
holic 1, W: Gaston Felix H 


t the Ain, to $ 
the late Cy eg Blackett, of Wylam, . 
LEATH—BALE.—On the 13th of August, at the church 
East Harling, Norfolk, Mr. Henry 5 oe Holborn, 
London, to Maes, daughter of the late Mr. und Bale, 
of Flint Hall. 
DEATHS. 

BARNARD.—On the 5th July, while commanding the Field 
Force before Delhi, Major-General Sir Barnard, 
K.C.B., in_his 58th year, of cholera, brought on by over 
en ot exposure in the sun, in the earnest 
of his duty. 

BISHOP.-Dn the 9th July, 1857, at Sealkote, shot by a 


trooper of the 9th .. Captain W. L. M. iso ah 
B.N.L., son of the late William Bishop, Esq., of 


wood, Surrey. 
EWART.—On or about the 22nd J une, near ur, while 
escaping from the mutinous soldiers of his it (12th 
Bengal N.1.), in his 32nd year, Lieut. James H. C. Ewart, 
—, 8S. Ewart, Esq., of Fortis-green, 
inchley. 


KING.—On Tw , the 1st inst., at the President’s Lodge, 
in the 60th year of his age, Joshua King, Esq., LL.D., Pre- 
sident of Queen’s College and formerly Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 


eldest son of James 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 1. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. — Groner PULuIy, 
115, Whitecross-street, baker and flour dealer. 

BANKRUPTS.—RicHarp ELLiorT, the Admiral Napier, 
Wellington- Kentish-town, licensed victualler and 
builder—Joun TownseND, Greenwich and Charlton, auc- 
tioneer—FREDERICK WINSTONE, 7, Liverpool-street, by / 

Id and silver maker—GroRGE GULL, § d 





pencil-case 

road-street, City, tallow broker—WILLiaM T 
Surrey Gardens, Walworth, and Cringleford, Norfolk, 
i — WILLIAM FincH, the younger, Dudley 
Port, Tipton, Staffordshire, paper dealer—JoHN Berpegs, 
Belper, ng ty millwright and nailmaker — JamgEs 
GaRpDINER, Holme, Almondbury, Yorkshire, woollen cloth 
manufacturer — ARTHUR JENNINGS KITCHEN, 
Yorkshire, woollen manufacturer — JAMES SIDDONS, 
Sheffield, grocer and flour dealer—JamMEs MEYRICK, Crewe, 
Cheshire, tailor and ener 

TCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — Cuartes SEATON, 

Orchardfield, Leith-walk, Leith—Jas. SNopGRass, Glasgow, 
merchant and commission agent. 


Friday, Angfentor 4 
ot bekaaieaen mous, mage Pht gt 
i mn, builder—JosEePH GaRDNER, Liv - 
monger~HENRY Mackay, Exeter, ee Ero 
a] Wilmington-square, Clerkenwell, watch mane- 
‘acturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Moopis and Loruray, 
Edinburgh, booksellers—WiLL1aAM MorraT and BBOTHERS, 
Geers, tallow Lm gets = yey 8 ay or GIL- 
GAN, Glasgow. ion — GEorGE BURNETT, 
Dundee, merchant —WILLIAM MURRAY, wood. 
merchant — THomas CONNELL, ’ — 
Davip Dickson, Glasgow, WILLiaM M‘GILLIVRAY, 
and Co., Glasgow, hotel-keepers. 











Commercial Attairs. 
—o— 
London, Friday Evening, September 4, 1857. 
No improvement in funds can be recorded this week. 
a gual and the cunt cf chtniuing money gues the qpectiatens 
° and the ease gave 
for the rise the belief that we see Consols at 914 or 
92 — yet on But = Indian — sy ie too e “ 
present to of such an improvement. 
not relieved and the reinforcements get up the country 
faster than one has at present any right to hope, the 
tion becomes most , and the haste of 
to send out three more 


fantry would denote the 
are now 904. The other markets feel the influence of 
the funds, but on the whole bear up better the 
depreciation in Government securities than might be 
expected. Turkish Six per Cents. are at 95. Peruvian 
are well kept up, a sin — Se for the extinction 
the debt of that Republic announced. 
Railway shares, French and Be' 
little business doing. East L 
t. shares are at 2 per cent discount. 

shares are firm at 13,and Great Western of Canada at 214, 
22 Heavy shares are about last week’s quotation ; no 
amount of business. Great Westerns rose 1l. per 





cent., then fell again. Caledoniansare the liveliest stock in 
the market, and are now 40}. Manchester and Sheffield have 


, a8 usual, with s 
was then 
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a 
been as at; Berwicks still in demand. | In general LENFIELD PATENT STARCH|PAYSWATER. — APARTMENTS ered 
basiness ee ae a ey (Bee Seen IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, GENTLEMAN, pear 

fa demande ie ee rmecly: dealt ina demand for | And prouounced by HER MAJBSTY'S LAUNDItESS to bo | from Kensington Gardens ree ed 
mlnes Ly MES Herods. THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. TING-ROOM snd BEDROOM ey 
foot, whil -- + ha . See, Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. Fora permanency the terms would be moderate, 
been sellers. oe Cee ee ke = % wy we ctoria-grove Villas, Villas, Bayswater-hi, 
hen aerate, thak the wnarket ia not so censitive ae it M808's IMPROVEMENTS in VETERI- Let exposed. 
bah P| ticklish times where the accounts for NARY SCIENCE. EAL and SON’S NEW ILL 
or fall have been heavy. “If progress is daily made in Medical Science by those LOG 
Blackburn 14 Be Sid, 813; 4 whose uty it is t9 study the diseases to which the human dari sTale BEDROOW PUR designs gyn and Duices wae 
ea, Ok enter Coat ere a thned) lesson; | Heals hele, tt would sem that improvements in Veterinary | 100 Hedstends, of every ith ana 
; > > t tone, 
Great Western, 554,58 x4.; Lancashireand Yorkshire, 1004, | Weit‘known forse Inirmary of Mr, Major, im Cockspur. | Berlrenee ' post.—Heal and Sou, Bedstead, Beddige 


+ 6 n, Brigh’ 
and South ew} 104, 105; London and North-Wester: a, 10 
1003; London and South-Western, oe cy ;, Midlan 

824 x.4.; i =o (Berwick), 94, 95; South-Eastern 
(Dover), and R dam, 6, 6¢; Dutch- 
Rhenish, 36, ; Eastern of France (Paris and Stras- 


27; Great 
bourg); 264, 7, 74; Northern of France, = st ; Paris 


and Lyons, 342, 85; Royal Danish, 16, 18: Royal Swedish, 
@,%4; Sambre and Meuse,7, 74. 


CORN MARKET. 








Mark-lane, Friday, September 4, 1857. 
markets wae than was antici- 
be = ty and Oats, in the 
of large ale, sare turn dearer ae 


Beans and P Peas offercd for sale. 
spot is worth 37s. to 38s. per 480 lbs. for oy —_——- 
Norfolk Flour 40s. per sack, Southern barrels 32s 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
{(Cuosine PRICES.) 


| Sat. | Mon.| Twes. | Wed. | Thur. Frid. 
ne Stock Bete es pues Oh, 217 | WSR | os aga. | when 





Ditto, 2500 
Ditto, ! Small. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OrriciaL SS DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 
Brazilian Bonds. ......... 1024 | Portuguese 4 per Cents. .. 





Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 834 —— Bonds, 5 7. 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... i i aR 
Chilian 3 per Cents....... po | Russian 44 per Cents... Te 
Dutch 24 per Cents....... 404 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Corif. 99 | Spanish Committee Cer- 
Equador Bonds ............ 4 | _of p- not fun........ 


Mexican Account ........ . 22 | Turkish 6 per Cents....... 954 
Peruvian 44 perCents.... | Turkish New, 4ditto.... 100 
Portaquese 3 per Cents. | Venezuela 4} per Cents.. 32} 








RAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mo: during the week, will be mted the 





Drama "the “LIGHTHOUSE (written by Wilkie Collins, 
Bsq.) The music and overture ee 


Be . Princi characters by Messrs. 
Cooke, Addison, Walter Gordon, Miss Wyndham, and Miss 

After a Comedietta entitled A SUBTERFUGE, 
in which Mrs. Stirting, Mr. George Vining, and Mr. & 


M 
Te aude with MASANIELLO. Masanicllo, Mr. F. 


Ro 
Doors open at Seven o’clock ; commence at Half-past. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—The 
Museum will be free on Som. Woutey 
Evenings, Tuesdays, Tuesday: Evenings Saturdays. The 
students’ days are Wednesdays, Wotan aoiueenin name 
days, and Fridays, when the public are admit 





ment of Sixpence each person. ng the month ‘of . 
tember the rs are from 10 to.5 in the day time, and from 
7 to 10 in the evening. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS THE MOST 
BEFECTUAL ae FOR THE CURE OF 

— AND STOMACH COMPLAINTS.—This medicine 
ished the world for the last twenty years, and the 
hadivicienis who have taken them, for after having had re- 
course to all remedies without success, in cases of liver 
and bowel com indigestion, and other fearful dis- 
orders, these Pi Pills have restored them to health, where in 
many instances they were considered to be past relief. Such 
facts do not require comment, and all sufferers can easily 

prove their truth. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S Bstablishments,244, Strand, Lon- 
don, and 80,Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Con- 
stant inople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and B . Muir, Malta. 

RIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 
Patout of Lnnland, and secured by tho seals of 
the Weole de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Im 





capsules have so long been 
pneuatdstethe tx Raruinet sie heelelaces por 


street. incipient and chronic lameness is discovered 
and cured with a facility joy d astonishing, while the effi- 
cacy of the remedies, and the quickness of their action, ap- 
to have revolutionised the whole system of firing “and 
bister ~my A Among the most recent proofs of the cure of 
Mr. Major, we may mention Cannobie, the win- 
ner were Ae Metropoli tan, and second favourite for the Derb: 
and who is now as sound as his friends and backers co d 
desire. And by the advertisement of Mr. Major's pamphlet 
in another column, - ) ge that other equally miracu- 
lous cures are set f a him at the head of 
the o Veterinary art in London,”—Globe, May 10, 1856. 


DR.DEJONGHS 
LIGHT -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Has now, in consequence ofits marked superiority overevery 
other variety, secured the entire confidence and almost uni- 
versal preference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners 
as the most spe edy and effeetual remedy for CONSUMP- 
TION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHBUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, DIABE TES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GE- 
Senne. DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFEC- 


Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER- 
TASTE. 

RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


OPINION OF A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M-D., F-RS. 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “ The — of Eng- 
land,” “On Sudden Death,” &e. & 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light- ae Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not 
only efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it 
to be preferable i in many respects to Oils sold without the 

tee of such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. Gran- 
VILLE HAS FOUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES 
THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, | 








| tro-plate, comprising Tea and Coffee Servi 
| Dish Covers, Spoons, and Forks, and all articles usually 


edroom 


B urniture Manufact 
road, W. myers, 108, Tottennasst tat 


Wiliam S. BURTON'S GENER 
V . : AL 
i be BURNISHING 11 2 MONGBRY CAtALoggy 


had gratis, and post. 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited se eouinin of 
Sheffield Plate, Niekel Silver and Britannia Meet” 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Mantelpieces, Kitchen Mana, 


Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 

eee + pet Hangings, Be, Se. _— Lists of re 
ans of the Sixteen large Show Orton nets 

1, 14, 2, and 8, Newman-street ; ond @ hast 

place, Londou. 


MA22DNs SHILLING aa aoe 


where, warranted b: ~ 
BROTHERS, Queen's Cutlery Werks Sb Syed tl Ree 


William-street, Oity, — where 
Cutlery in the world is kept. 
a nominee ete 
APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 
M maintain their — fuperiority. Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very 
eld manufacture. 





Hi 





first quality, being their own Sheffield 


APPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRA. 
VELLING BAGS, sent direct 


from their Manufactory, 
<aeen' 3 Cutlery Works, Sheffield, to their London Esta. 
blishment, 67, King William-street, City, where the e largest 


stock in the world may be selected from. 
\ APPLN’ S PLATED DESSERT KNIVES 
a and FORKS, in cases of twelve and eighteen pairs, 
are of the most elegant designs and first-class quality. 


N APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
i Messrs. MAPPIN’S celebrated Services, Side Dane, 











made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 


AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGES- | Warehouse, 67, King William-street, City, wine tien 


TION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF | 
THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND O1Ls. The Oil being, more 
over, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have 
themselves > preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 


Sold onLY in [mpERiaL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints,4s. 9d. ; 
uarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pg Jona 8 
ampand Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONECAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists throughout | 
the United Kingiom. 
OLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT 
ANSAR, HARFORD, &CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W. C., 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITIST CONSIGNEBS. 
CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of | 
Cod Liver Oil should be strennously resisted, as they pro- 
ceed from interested motives, and will 
ment to the purchaser. 


THE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS. 
\ ADE TO ORDER from Scotch, Heather, | 


| If the important requisites, superiority of fi 


stock in London ma; 
on application. 
Sheffield. 


be seen. Catalogue, ‘Sule ee 
nufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works 








J. W. BENSON’S 


ATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 
| MANUFACTORY, 33 and_34, LUDGATE-HILL, 
| LONDON. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manutae- 

turer of GOLD and pom yo WATCHES of every 
| tion, construction, attern, invites attention to his 
magnificent and un vod nted display of Wade wie 
|}is admitted to be the largest and best selected Stock in 
| London. It consists of Chronometer, , Patent, De- 
tached Lever, Horizontal,and Vertical Movementa,jeveled, 
| &c., with all the latest ir ts, ted in 





result in disappoint- | finished engine-turned and engraved Gold ana Silver Cases. 


The designs en 


ved upon many of the cases are by emi- 
nent artists, 


can only be obtained at this Manufactory. 
nish, combined 
| with accuracy of performance, elegance, —y~ — 
| sonableness of price, are wished for, the i intendi hed 


and Cheviot Tweeds. All wool,and thoroughly shrunk, | chaser should visit this Manufactory, or send for 


by B. BENJ rnin peaee hant Tailor, 7 74, Rege + street. 

The TWO-GUINEA DRESS and FROCK C OATS 

The GUIN = A DRESS TROUSERS and H ALF-GUINE A| 
WAISTCOAT 

The REGIS TERE D OUDE WRAPPER, combining Coat, | 
Cloak, and Seen ed Cape, 25s 


N.B.—A pe rfect fit guaranteed. | formances of the same. 





RUPTURES | EFFECTUALLY CURED | 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. BARKER’S celebrated 

REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, 

France, and Vienna; and from its great success in private 

practice is now made known as a public duty through the | 
medium of the press. In every case of single or double 
rupture, in either sex, of any age, however bad or long 
standing, it is equally applic able, effecting acureina few | 
days, without inconvenience, and will be hailed as a boon 
by all who have been torture 1 with trusses. Sent post free 
to any part of the world, with instructions for use, on 
receipt of 10s. 6d. by st-oflice order, or stamps, by 
CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook-street, Holborn, 
London.—Any infringement ‘of this triple patent will be 
prvceemee against, and restrained by injunction of the 

dd Lord High Chat Chancellor. — 





AIR. CUR R LIN IN G FLUID, 1, LITTLE 
QUEEN-STREET, HIGH HOLBORN. — ALEX. 
ROSS’S CURLING FLUID saves the trouble of putting the 
hair into papers, or the use of curling irons; for imme- 
diately it is applied to either ladies’ or gentlemen’s hair a 
beautiful and lasting curl is obtained. Sold at 3s.6d. Sent 
free (under cover) for 548 s—ALEX. ROSS'S LIQUID | 
HAIR DYE is of little trouble in application, perfect in 
effect, and economical in use. Sold at 3s. 6d. Sent free in | 
a blank wrapper, the same day as ordered, for 54 stamps. 
Alex. Ross’s Depilatory removes superfluous hair from the | 





thought 
tion —— the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great Conti- 
nental remedy for that class of disorders which unfortunately | 
the English physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable 
destruction of the patient’s constitution, and which -~ ine | 
sersaparilia in the world cannot remove. Triesemar, N 
~* %, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of al | 
qualities. They may lie on the toilet table 
without use being suspected.—Sold in tin cases, “4 
lis, or four cases in one for 33s., which saves Lis. ; and in 5/ 
cases, See there loacenages. i 12s.; divided into sepa- 
rate doses,as administered by , Lallemand, Roux, &c. 
aa ang a 7e,Gracochurc -atreet ; Bartlett Hooper, 


Steed. 


street ; Sanger, 
»-L ‘London ’R. lugham, Ma he, 
chester; and Powell, 1 Westinoreland-strest, Dublin. 


face, neck, and arms. 3s. 6d. per bottle; sent free for a 
stamps ; or to be had of all chemists. 


EAFNESS rary retired ‘Burgeon, from “te | 
Crimea, havi ing been restored to pe erfe ct hearing by a 
native physician in Turkey, after fourteen years of great | 
suffering from noises in tle Kars and extreme Deatuess, | 
without being able to obtain the least relief from any Aurist 
in England, is anxious to communicate to others the par- 
ticulars for the cure of the same. A book sent to any part 
of _ world on receipt of six stamps, or the Author will | 
pel the treatment himself, at his residence. Surgeon 
SAMUEL COLSTON, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London. At home from 11 till 4 daily.—6, Leicester- 
, Leicester-square, London, where thousands of letters 
amay be seen from persons cured. 


of public patronage.”—Fro: 
| can be desired, 


| LUSTRATED PAMPHLET, published by J. W. BENSON 
| (and sand di freeon application), which contains ske 
yrices, and directions as to what Watch to buy, where to 
uy it, and how to use it. Several hundred letters have 
| been received from persons who have ht Watches at 
this Manufactory, bearing testimony to the correct per- 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—* Exhibits exqui- 
site artistic feeling in ornamentation, and perfection of me- 
chanism in structure. ”—From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 
30.— Excellence of design and perfection in workmenasip 
--From the Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.—* The high re- 
pute which Mr. Benson has obtained for the qualities of his 


| manufacture stands second to none.”—From 


Herald, Nov.3.—“The high standing of Mr. Bensov a4 
London manufacturer must secure for him a large amount 
m the Globe, Nov.3.—* All that 
in finish, taste, and design.” 

GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Sewclled, 
accurate time-keepers, 3i. 15s., 4d. Me. 6i rt to 154 lis. 
each. Gold Lever Watches, jewelled, an 
movements, 6/. 6s., 87..83., 102. 108., 120. is TAt. 48., 167. 168., 
to 40 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled. 
&c., exact time-keepers, 2/. 28., 2/. 15s., 37. 158.,to 50.58 each. 
Silver Lever Watches, h highly finished, jewelled m moveiLents, 
31.108, 42. 10s., 52. 10s., 72. 108., 82. 10s., 102, 108.,¢= 20 guiness, 

A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch and 
sent, carriage paid, to Scotland, Ireland a, Was or any part 
of the kingdom, __ receipt of Post- -0 or Banker's 
order, made payable to J. W. BENSON, 33 and 34, Ladgate. 
| hill, London. i ol 

Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. 

Wi atches taken in ixchange. eer 
r T EETH.—Mesers. GABRIEL supply COM 
PLETE SETS, without Springs, on the pen as rinciple © 
apillary attraction, avoiding the necessity 0 
cnanae or causing any pain. 

SILICIOUS ENAMELLED AMERICAN MINBRAL 
TEETH, the best in Europe—guaranteed to answer ¢ 
purpose of mastication or articulation—from 8s. 6¢ 
Yooth. 

Sets, 41. fan _ Her, Maiesty’s Roya! Letters | ray it 
b on awarded for the uction of a 
EN NA MEL, for decayed FRONT TEET a4 in 7 


; t sd at M Gabriel's Establishments, 
13 LUDGA'TE HILL, five doors from the Old Bailey :8# 
at 134, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Consultation and every information gratis. 
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—— 
THE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 
ducted by Mr. DALGLEISH 
k-pl Institution), 
He eee cersht wa" 
of Edinburgh ; 


t 
Daivers! ident and Visiting Masters. 


with the Assistance of 


~~ 
VISITING maeres. eee 
B.A. (Paris), 34, Castie-s 
Mr. 4 4 BEE ALVERT, M.A., 25, York-place. 
Mr. F fF. “CHAUMONT, 44, Castle-street- 
‘A. GrumovR, 23, Dundas-street. 
ian a _—— oa 
1, Baton Cotta Sitters, Whitehouse-gardens. | 
; erick-street. | 
od Lows J. —— 4, — place. | 
118, Princes-st 
- be. Nac 7, George-street. ‘ 
a1 ROBERTSON (Public pomnatee, Dundee). 
Gayfield-sq 
, GO! y STEEL, —_ 8. ‘A i. *Randolph- place. 
STEEN, 7, Argyle-square. 
URENNE, 665, Great King-street. 
. - i ae Duke-street. 
Wo WINTOUR, 1, St. Cuthbert’s-glebe. 


LECTURERS. 





DaLeieisu, M.A. 
gtd ‘ HEDDLE, 8, Clarence-strect. 

Or. STEVENSON MacapaM, F.R.S.£., 11, Brandon-street. 
Mi. W. Swas, PRS. 
‘This 

ILS. 
Hovse Scroot is designed to afford in- 
be Ceailities for educating Young Gentlemen of the 
U Ranks; the course of instruction having specially in 
vey the he preparation of the Pupils for the Universities, for 
Herat its, or for eutering the Civil and Military 





will be OpENED on the Ist of 
for the Epvcation of a LiMiTED NUMBER of | 


and in India. 

ean with the leading design of the School, the 
Class-Instruction is confided exclusively to Profes- 
satel Teachers of established reputation, to each of whom 
department of instruction is assigned. 

studies of the Pupils are superintended by 
Mr. W. 8. DaLeLgisH, the Vice-Principal, and a staff of 
Resident Graduates of English, Scottish, and Con- 


Ta 


ie ieaD MasteR devotes his whole time to the inspee- 


Glasses, the individual Training of the Pupils, 
on So airestion of the general arrangements of the Esta- 


f 


@n Hovet, a baronial residence, is situated 
to the south of Edinburgh, and is consequently 
ible to Masters professionally attending the 
locality is widely known for its salubrity ; and | 
ion-house, with inclosed Pleasure-grounds, Gar- | 
Park, extending over several acres, is tiliarly 
a Private Boarding and Scholastic Establish- | 
the highest class. 
leeping Accommodation is of a superior kind, and 
ts for promoting the health and per- 

fort of the Pupils have been completed on the 
best t English and Continental Boarding Schools. 

Arrangements of the School are under the 
intendence of Mrs. DALGLEISH, and ex- 
tants. 
, and Copies of the Printed Bye-Laws of the 
be obtained by parties interested, on applica- 
tion to the Head Master. 

DD nw siamo Granae House, Bomumnex. N.B. 


AN BANKING 


ELESLESERRE 
Ho. ae 


QouTH AUSTRALI 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter,1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted at par 
upon the Banks at Adelaide and Port Adelaide. Approved 
— South Australia negotiated and sent for collec- 

on. 


Every deseription of Banking business is conducted di- 


rect both with Victoria and New South Wales, and also 
with theother Australian Colonies, through the Company’s 


'  eerenn Offices, ~ 54, Old Broad-street, London, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
"London, pan, September, 1807. 


Ferns YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES. ~ Tory ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE List ong he tend pobre and Co.’s Priced Furnishing 
uitously on application, or forwarded 

br vet st fre. This list embraces the leading articles from 
the various ame nts of their establishment, and is 


arranged to fac. 

= It comprises ‘able Cutlery—Electro-plate—Lamps 
Fire-irons— Iron Bedsteads and Bed- 

ding-Britorens Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods— 
ny ,Utensils—Turne ory — Brushes—Mats, &c.—De ane, 

E peed Po Gpeniug to the Monument), London-bridge. 


urchasers in the selection of their 


en ‘ 
RUPTURES.—BY ROY AL LETTERS PATENT. 


me ena -MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
use of a steel spring (so hurtful in its 
rage hereavoided,a soft Bandage being worn round the 
Moo Se uisite resisting power is supplied by the 
Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
eat that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
—— A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Trey cannot m8 ay: fit) forw arded wy post, on the 
of the body, two inches be 7 the hip 
being sent to the Manufacturer, JOHN WHIT - 
P tape sn tnele truss, 16s.,21s., 26s. 6d., my ‘Sis. 6d.— 
‘ost: 1s. 
Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 8d. 
pinbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage 1s. 10d, 
~O' Posh athe poreers poe made payable toJOHN WHITE, 


Rustic ST ‘OCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 
Naas “of ," ARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
nes a SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
Grawn an ordinary stocking. 
ice from 7s. 6d. to 14s. each. —Postage, 6d. 


WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


| cial importance is scarcely less urgent. 


| Aden, from the date of the first message reecived, 
assistan: 


| carefully prepared, 


| the Turkish and Eeyptian Governments. 


| bility Act, and by the guarantees of the Government, the 
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HE RED SEA TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
(Limited.) 
FIRST SECTION—ALEKANDRIA TO ADEN. 
Capital 300,000/., in 60,000 Shares of 5/. per Share. 
11. to be paid on application. 
20,0002. per annum to be guaranteed by the Hon. the East 
India vay EN her Majesty’s Government from 


of recei 
ne Ofioes—No. =  Mooreat-street 


JOHN C. MARSHM AN. cn Tate of Calcutta, Chairman. 
Sir R. MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Deputy-Chairman. 


James Aflan, Esq., eee om foe of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigat 

J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq.'( (Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham,and Co.). 

Sir 8S. George Bonham, Bart., K.C.B. 

Johu Bowman, Esq. (Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, and Co.). 

R. W. Crawford, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the East Indian 
Railway Compauy (Messrs. Crawford, Colvin, and Co., 
London). 

Fre por yen Dalgety, Esq. (Messrs. Dalgety and Co., London 


——- Dot. Esq. (Messrs. Palmer, Mackillop, Dent, and 
i) ondon). 
William Dent, Esq., late Director of the Hon. the East India 


Company. 

George Dewhurst, + Manchester. 

W. Gladstone, |Esq. (Messrs. Thomson, Bonnar, and Co., 
London). 

Adam Steuart Gladstone, Esq. (Messrs. Ogilvy, Gillanders, 
and Co., Liver 


). 
aed came, Esq., M.P. (Messrs. Gregson and Co., 
out i Hal RN.OB. ¥.R.8., Director of the Peninsular and 


iental Navigation’ Company. 
Christopher Ta aes. Esq. Gieae, Rawson, Sons, and Co., 
London). 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smiths, Lombard-street, London 
Alexander Wilson, Bsq., F.R.S. , late: of Madras Civil Service. 
(With power to add "to their uumber.) 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., and Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smit 
Soricrtors—Messrs. C. H. and W. Freshfield and Newman. 
Broxers—Messrs. Scott, Corthorn, and Scotts. 
SzEcRETARY—Charies Lermox Peel, Esq. 

The pri y and immediate object of this Company is to 
lay down a telegraphic cable in the Red between Suez 
and Aden, so as to effeet telegraphic communication thus far 
with India at the earliest possible peri 

This object may be comp! in a few. months, simulta- 
neously with the Mediterranean ph toA 

By this means com jon h all India will be 
brought withiu one week, and by the extension to Kurra- 
chee, which will immediately follow, hourly communication 
will be establi 

The political value of this undertaking at the present 
juncture is too painfully established by recent occurrences 
in India to require comment, while its social and commer - 


The Honourable the East India yaa Bye so 
fully in these views, that they have con to guarantee 
a minimum annual revenue of 20,000/. on the first section to 
accom- 
panied by assurances of every necessary oe and sup- 

ort. This arrangemeut only awaits the confirmation of her 
Majesty’s Government, without which the Company will not 
proceed. 
' As acommercial investment, the returns, which have been 
which may be inspected at the 
office, show a profit far exceeding any ordinary returns from 
similar ente rprises. 

This statement will be appreciated by those connected 
with the trade of India, to whom it will be evident that all 
orders for produce, insurance, shipments, arri ar- 
tures, accidents, ehange of destination of vessels, ke. &e., 
would be the subject of telegrapuic communication. 

It is proposed, so soon as the capital issubscribed, to pur- 
chase the Atlantic Cable, or provide a new cable, adcibves 
may be decided to be best for the object in view. 

The Cable will be laid in sections of from 300 to 600 miles, 


omens aa 


INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


\ 


M4, SW. 


ILITARY OFFICERS or Civilians 
pe A to India may effeet Assurances oben t 
application 


reduced rates, on at 
AR IRVINE. i aeagen 


rine ives at 





Robert Gurney Barclay 
WilliamCotto DCL Fed nen 
Octavius Edward Coope, moe |e 


PELICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 


70, Lombard-street, City,and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster 





DIRECTORS. 
ry Grace, 


D’ Hodesoer fog. 


mary Lancelot Ho sent ie 


Witte ag il iene 
i alter Fuller, hi 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S.' M. W om Lg P. 
This Company offers 
- mie SECURITY. 
erate Rates o: “ 
= or Eighty cent. of the 1 Profits ~~ gear ppeaminente tas 
Low Rates without Participation in 1 Profits. 


LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on appro Security, 
sums of not less than 5002. = we 


required for on ees of 100/., for the whole term of 














life :— 
Without With Without 
Age. | With | Profits. | Age- | Profits. Protite. 
uw |£in teams £218 10183 6 5 
20 11310; 119 8 = 4009 4m 7 
30 240 210 4 6 €10\|\6%979%4 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
) heaters LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NDON. 





1,OLD BROAD STREET, LO 
instituted 1820. 


T. GEORGE BARCLAY, E 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Beputs Chea 


Onsz-TuIRD of the Premium on Insurances of 500%. and 


up’ for the whole tomn of iis, seay-sunaineh acieet 
upon the Fim to be paid off at —————— 
rectors will sums of 50/. and upwards, on the security 


of Policies effected with this aeey for the whole term 
of life, when they have 





q q value. 
Four-Firras, or 80 cent. of the Profits, are assigned 
= Policies every fifth th vr, and aay be pe py 
hho cum tommeall “be an immediate payment in cash, or to 
the reduction ia ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 


five years. 
a hea, 4 policies of the 2 duration, exceeds 
Tr cem t original sums insured, 
and inevennns a policy of 10000. to 
Proposals for insurances made at the chief 
as above; at th ho tranah olen te’ Pall Mall, London ; 4-3 
any of the agente throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS T, TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of 10007. each. 





and arrangements have been made with resp 
tractors to undertake the risk of laying it. 
The Company have secured the necessary concessions from 
The urgency of the undertaking is universally admitted. 
The remunerative results are placed beyond all Youbt. yp r- 
fect immunity from all risk is secured by the Limited L: 


East India Company, and the contractors. As agreat and 
important national question, it is only wee A urge 
upon all who feel any interest in securing imm tel - 





graphic communication with India to give their earnest and 
cordial support to an enterprise which is brought before the 
— with this sole object. 


Application for Shares may be sent to the brokers, Messrs. 
Scott, Corthorn, and Scotts, 16, Throgmorten-street, or to 


the Company’s Offices, No. 8, Moo! -street ; but no 














| 
| Amount of | Addition made 
of Sum 
| Additions to as on Payable 
300 Insurance. ‘Feb. 1, 1851. | Feb. 1, 1886. after Death. 
con- 
2s. 4, 2s. d. 2s. 4. 
523 16 0 14 56 6 1638 1 0 
a2 4 0 ws M4 0 1486 8 0 
24112 6 6820 1334 14 0 
185 8 0 8817 0 240 0 
ia- 12815 6 18 0 218 8 0 
615 0 7918 6 11446 13 0 
1 6006 7515 0 1085 15 0 
eee - 15 60 0 P vec, 00 
“And for Speen youn 
= next — will Bvmade fa et — 
nsurances, - > partidigatie m in Profits, may 
effected at reduced ~ 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





oorgate- ap- | : 
plication will be considered, unless a deposit of 12. on she HOUSEHOLDERS’ MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT 


sha re applied for is pre viously made to the bankers of 
Company. The deposit will be 
| is not acceded to. 


-OSIT AND DISCOUNT BANK (In- 


} 
—| | Po 
corporated). 


Deposits received at Sia per Cent. | 
Interest payable half- vane. Drawing Accounts opened. 
| Billsdiscounted. Annuities granted. 
Chairman—The Bart oF Devon. 
6, Cannon-street West, E.C. G. H. LAW, Manager. 


£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 
ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK 

IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

may be secured by = Fray yA beeen of £3 fora 


A; 


A FIXED 


RAW: AY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Smalleramonnts may be secured by a ris 
DUTY. 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMP 


RAILWAY ‘A0C] DENTS ALONE may be i 


neured 
against by the Journey or by the Year at ail the priucipal 
and Pro- 
and of the Provincial Agents—and | ro 


Railway Stations, where also Forms of F 
spectuses may be had 
at ~ 5 Head Office, London. 


N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the 


sum paid as Compensation for Accidents £22,7 
Railway Passeugers Assurauce Company. 
Special Act of rusioanens, 
| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E. C, 


i 


the | 
returned if the application | 





Empowered by 


Preliminary ae. 5-1 +7. of Sl. each. 
HE objects of the Company are the Purchase 


. of 
| chart lod, on the and one Geantings of ‘Losne, or 
| periodical instalme r other shares ia by 


advances on positive et only, by which all risk of 4 
will - avoided. 





oun thamtos ak ok hich admit 

sy: w ts Of the gradual lheeiaehioe 

the iavestpanio at te the Conn calculated 
dividend of at least § per cout. a topeys 


of shareh 
their shares, and all the pe man f th 
in the law of partnership are Screcate of the . Ses 


interest, et a where of the orion of the principal, iain if Tien 


The Com offers, as AY ay y~ 
its funds upon securities 
ang or POtticer of t of the ue rt on shall become 


we ‘halt. yearly statement will be issued of received 
Gpeciyins sources) ma om heyy ( securities) 
neral summary 0 to date, and 
to Mate of statement. ond lens 
Ap tion for shares to be made to 
HODSON, Secretary. 





15and 16, Adam- street Adelphi 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (CURRER BELL). 


Third and Revised Edition, 
with Emendations and Additions. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


Author of “ Jane Eyre,” “ beng “Villette,” &. B; 
BE. C. GASKELL. In Two Volumes, post 8vo, wit 
Plates. Price 24s. cloth. (Just ready. 


Square 16mo, with Wood Bngravings; price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
WILLIE’S REST; a Sunday Book. By the 
Author of “ Round the Fire,” “The of a Baby 
Boy,” &c. (Nearly ready. 


it. 
NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. » 
THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR; a Chronicle. 
By THOMAS of SWARRATON, Armiger. 
: (Just ready. 
I 


v. 
FARINA: a tageah of Cologne. By 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of “The Shaving of 
Shagpat.” In One Volume, post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
cloth, —o (Just published. 
“A great improvement on the ‘Shaving of Shagpat.’”— 
Spectator. ‘ 


c' 

“The book act reads like a first-rate translation 
from the edo not thank Mr. Meredith for his 
‘Farina’ without hoping that hereafter he will tell us many 
stories more ejusdem farin®.”— Examiner. 


v. 
NEW WORK BY MR. WESTGARTH. 


VICTORIA AND THE AUSTRALIAN 


GOLD MINES IN 1857. By WILLIAM WEST- 

GARTH. One ‘thick Volume, post 8vo, with Maps. 

Price 10s. 6d. cloth. . {Just published. 

“A lively account of the most wonderful bits of colonial 

e ence that the world’s history has furnished. Mr. 

estgarth writes with a full mind out of a long experi- 
ence.” —. miner 


“We think Mr. Wes h’s book much the best which 
has appeared on Aust since the great crisis in its his- 
tory.” mn ee 7 

“ Practical and systematic, and brought up to the level of 
the day.”—Leader. 

“To those who refer to these pages for solid and guiding 
information, they will prove most valuable.”— Globe. 

“The best book on the subject.”—Critic. 

“A reliable readable book, well stocked with information, 
and pleasantly interspersed with incidents of travel and 
views of colonial life. . . . Clear, sensible, and sugges- 
tive."—Atheneum. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, 


a Mohamedan Gentleman: and his Transactions with 
his Fellow Creatures; inters| with Remarks on 
the Habits, Customs, and Character of the People with 
whom he had to deal. Edited by EDWARD B. EAST- 
WICK, F.R.S., F.S.A. Post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
(Just published. 

“Thank you, Munshi Lutfullah-Khan! We have read 
tne book with wonder and delight. Memoirs of a live 

oslem gentleman are a novelty in our letters. Your ad- 
ventures are more curious than are aware. . . - But 
= book is chiefly striki ‘or its genuineness. . . . 

ere is matter in you, Munshi; and to show how grateful 
we are for the pleasure we have found in you, we introduce 
ou to the dearest friend we have on earth. Reader— 
Munshi Lutfullah-Khan! We must tell you, dear reader, 
something of your new acquaintance. We do this the more 
willingly as his story will aid, in its degree, to some sort of 
understanding of the Indian insurrection.”—Athen@um. 

“ Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imitations 
of the Oriental novel, and you will not get the flavour of 
Eastern life and thought, or the zest of its romance, so per- 
fectly as in Lutfullah’s book. We have epee od enjoyed 
the perusal. . . . Allis simple and real, a photograph of 
social India. . . . We might occupy columns with ex- 
tracts from the Munshi’s delightful volume, but the book, 
to ny og must be read from the first to the last 
This is the freshest and most original work that it has 
been our fortune to meet with for long. It bears every 
trace of a most genui t of the feelings and 
doings of the author, who belongs to a people of whom we 
know little but through the medium of Europeans, The 
book opens up a new vein, and many will be astonished to 
find how rich a vein it is. . . . Everything which con- 
tributes to give us a right understanding of the character of 
our Indian subjects is of importange fein this light we con- 
sider Lutfullah’s autobiography valuable than en- 
tertaining.”— Economist. 

“ As an autobiography, the book is very curious. It bears 
the strongest resem to Gil Blas of anything we have 


ever ¥ tator. 

“This veritable autobi hy reads like a mixture of the 
Life and Adventures of Gil Blas, with those of the Three 
Calendars. . . . Everyone who is interested in the pre- 
sent state of matters in India should read Lutfullah’s own 
account of himself and his people, as well as their peculiar 
and general feeling towards the Feringhees.”—Globe. 


THE ELEMENTS ‘OF DRAWING; in 


Letters to ieee. JOHN RUSKIN M.A, 
Author of “ Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice, 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. Crown 8vo. ce 
7s. 6d. cloth. Just published. 
“No student of art should launch forth in search of the 
blessed island of Raphael, latitude and longitude unknown, 
without this work as a compass in his binnacle. Its limita- 
tions we have shown ; of its glowing fervour and eloquence 
we can only assure our ers, for our extract is but as a 
gold tl drawn from a palace full of tapestry.”—Athe- 


neum. 

“The rules are clearly and fully laid down; the earlier 
exercises sometimes apparently odd or trifling ; but always 
pre at the end by simple and unembarrassin 








ig means.” 


“It will be found not only an invaluable acquisition to 
= — but agreeable and instructive for any 


to refine his perception of nat sce , 
and of its artistic representation.”— i 


[No. 889, Szrremser 6, 1857, 


MAPS OF INDIA, &., 


* PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 





Just published, size 31 in. by 26, 


STANFORD'S NEW SPECIAL MAP OF THE REVOLTED DjsrT 
OF BRITISH INDIA, 


Comprising the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, the PUNJAUB, UPPER BENGAL, and the STA’ 
CENTRAL INDIA, including all the Localities of the Sepoy Insurrection, and showing the Rail TES OP 
and Post Office Stations, &c. &c. Price, in sheet coloured and folded, 2s. 6d. ; in case, 


RICTS 


mounted, ri Military 





Company. Price in sheet, coloured, 1s.; case, 2s, 6d. 


MAP OF DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


From Plan and other Original Materials, transmitted from India, and the Survey. 


3 of the Honourable East India 





STANFORD’S MAP OF INDIA, 


Based upon the Surveys executed by Order of The Hon. The East India Company, the Special Maps of the 
Surveyor-General, and other Authorities ; showing the latest territorial acquisitions of the British, the 

and Protected States, the Railways, Canals, Military Stations, &c.: together with a continuation of the Briti 
Trans-Gangetie Provinces, and Diagrams exhibiting Distances and Bearings from the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. On 2 large Sheets, coloured, price 18s. 6d. ; mounted in cases, 25s. ; roller varnished, 31s, 64, 





GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, 


With the latest Corrections, and exhibiting, by the mode of colouring, the British Terri the Subsidiary 
Tributary, and Independent States. Coloured and folded, price 1s. ; case, 2s. -" ‘ 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, Agent by appointment for the Sale of Ordnance Maps, 
Admiralty Charts, and the Maps issued by authority of the Secretary of State for War. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—~—— 


Barth’s Travels in Central Africa. 500 Copies. 
uits! by the Author of “ Cyrilla.” 
ortune’s Later Travels in China. 
Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon. 
Hamilton’s Travels in Sinai. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah. 
Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley. 1200 Copies. 
Hinchliff’s Visit to the High Alps, 
Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. 
a by — Eagles. Ry 
uy Livingstone.— Roman: ye. 
Arago’s Lives of Men of Sele. 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. III. and IV. 2000 Copies. 
Greyson’s Correspondence, 
The Two Aristocracies, by Mrs. Gore. 
The City, by Alexander Smith. 
Anno Sherwood.—Still Waters. 
Borthwick’s Residence in California. 
Farina, by George Macdonald. 
_ Brown’s School Days.—Ivors. 
] 





Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam. 
Harris’s Sermons on Special ions. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 
Froude’s History of England. 
The Days of my Life.—Glencore. 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 
Monarchs Retired from Business. 
The Good Old Times.—Bothwell. 
Memoirs of Frederic Perthes. 
Thornbury’s Songs of the Jacobites. 
Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 
Poems, by George Macdonald. 
Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté. 1500 Copies. 
White’s Holiday in Saxony. 
Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. 
The Athelings.—John Halifax. 
Memoirs of Felici Orsini. 
eee Terrace, ty, Miss Yonge. 1000 Copies. 
The Voyage of H.M.S. “ Resolute.” 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
Chow-Chow, by Lady Falkland. 
Life of George Stephenson. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 1000 Copies. 
Read’s Rural Poems.—Quedah. 
A Woman’s Story, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Norway and Sweden, by X and Y. 
The Professor, by Currer Bell. 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. 
Memoirs of Samuel Gurney. 
Helen and Olga.—Little Dorrrit. 
Wayside Fancies, by Mrs. Broderip. 
Barchester Towers.—Tallangetta. 
Huce’s Christianity in China. 
Aurora Leigh.—Jessie Cameron. 
H ~ od Spanish Conquests in America. 
ersson’s Explorations in Africa. 
Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois, 
Boswell’s Letters to Temple. 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks, 
Memoirs of General Napier. 
The Dead Secret.—Nothing New. 
Armstrong’s Arctic Discoveries. 

Single Subscription One Guinea per Annum. 
Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, ex- 
changeable (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per Annum. 
Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary 

Institutions supplied on moderate terms. 
A revised List of Works, withdrawn from circulation, and 


offered at greatly reduced prices for Cash, is ‘ 
will be forwarded on sopliedion. — 








London: Smrra, ELDER, and Oo., 65, Cornhill. 


CHARLES EDWARD MupiIE, New Oxford-street, London ; 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO. will publish on the 20th 
inst., Edited (by arrangement with the Author), with 
Preface, by Mrs. GASKELL, Author of “ Mary ” 


MASEL VAUGHAN, a Tale, by the Author of 
s “The Lamplighter.” Price Eighteenpence. 


*," Orders received by all Booksellers, and at all the 
Railway Stalls. 


Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 





INDIAN ENORMITIES. 
Just ready, price 1s., an on receipt of 13 Queen's 


A N ADDRESS to the RE-CONSTRUCTORS 
of our INDIAN EMPIRE. By ROBERT DAVIES 
LUARD, late of the Bombay Civil Service. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, publisher, Royal Exchange, E.C. 





THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 
This day is published, demy 8vo, price 1s, 
ss PRESENT CRISIS IN INDIA.- 


Reflections by the Author of “Our North-West 
Frontier.” 


London: Jonny CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Two Vols. post 8vo, 2is., 
her HISTORY of the BRITISH CON. 
QUESTS in INDIA. By HORACE ST. JOHN. 


_ “The glorious achievements of British arms and policy 

in Asia are rendered doubly interesting by the fascinating 

manner in which Mr. St. John records them.”—Globe. 
Hurst and BLacksEtTtT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








In 2 vols. 8vo, with Two Portraits, bound in cloth, 


price 30s. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE; 
With 
SKETCHES OF HIS AGE AND CONTEMPORARIES, FROM 
PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES, 


By G. H. LEWES. 


“A work which, beyond question, oupenne i 
which even Germany has prodaced during t Se cot 
twenty yearS...........00.. For the first time the Life of our 
Poet is represented in its fulness with genial and 
loving enthusiasm,—his noble personality from every side 
depicted with clearness and truth. the’s Life has 
almost always in Germany been handled either by learned 
Professors or constructive Philosophers. In Lewes, on the 
cont , We see a man who, to profound and com 
sive culture, adds that other culture which a rich and 
varied inward and outward life alone can bestow, aud 
which brings him into congenial relationship with a 
like Goethe, so as to enable him to place before usa 
and life-like picture of Goethe’s personality......... It is 
work which will secure Lewes an enduring name, not only 
in the literature of his nation, but also in that which Goethe 
called the World's Literature.”—Cologne Gazette Feb. i, 

Vie 


London: D. Nurt, 270, Strand. 





Fourth Edition, just published, price 2s., by post 26 stamps- 


psiur and IRRITABILITY (MENTAL 

and PHYSICAL) induced by SPERMATORRHGA: 
the § mptoms, Effects, and Rational Treatment. By T.H: 
YEOMAN, M.D., Physician to the General Post-office 


Letter-Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c. 


London: ErrinGHaM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and 
by post only, from the Author, 25, Lloyd-square. 


LONDON: Printed and Published by ALFRED EpMuND GaLLoway, at “ The Leader” Office, No. 352, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—September 5, 1857. 








